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The railroads now have proved the ad- 
I 


sible by adopting Timken roller bearings 
vantages of roller bearings on passenger 


for all new Railway Express Agency cars 
bought in 1947—and for all those ordered 
for 1948. This big forward step eliminates 
all speed restrictions due to bearings. 


URGENT SHIPMENTS from factory, farm and sea 
can now “get there” in a hurry on the same 
swift streamliners that carry passengers at 
100 m.p.h. speeds. 

America’s railroads have made this pos- 


cars. locomotives and express Cars. ¢ Inly one 
step remains —to put the nation’s freight 
cars on roller bearings too! 


to the next great step in railroading! 






THE NEXT GREAT STEP in railroading is 
“Roller Freight”! And already two great 
railroads are taking that step by going 
“Roller Freight” on a large scale. One 
by equipping 1000 new hopper cars 
with Timken bearings—the other by con- 
verting 800 livestock cars to Timken 
bearings. 

When freight cars, like passenger and 
express cars, replace their friction bear- 
ings with high-speed Timken bearings, 
you'll get faster, more dependable de- 
livery of almost everything you eat and 
wear and use. 

Because Timken bearings cut starting 
resistance 88%, “Roller Freight’ gets 
under way smootlily and effortlessly. Jolts 


NOT JUST A BALL \ NOT JUST A ROLLER © — THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER C— BEARING TAKES RADIAL AND THRUST 
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and jars are eliminated, fragile goods 
arrive in better condition. 

“Hot boxes” are a thing of the past 
on freight cars that roll on Timken 
bearings. Maintenance time is reduced, 
utilization of precious freight cars in- 
creased. And drastic cuts in winter freight 
tonnage are no longer necessary. 

Timken bearings take any combina- 
tion of radial and thrust loads. Whether 
you build freight cars or farm imple- 
ments, machine tools or automobiles, for 
the best in bearings, look for the trade- 
nark “Timken”. The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: “TIMROSCO” Tapered 
Roller Bearings, Alloy Steels and Tubing, 
Removable Rock Bits. 
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of her employer. She and her husband, born 
in Europe, had gone back just before the war, to 
share in the ‘“‘people’s government—everything for 
the people”. Her husband didn’t like what he found 
so they shot him. 


We MONTH a Cleveland woman asked that 


“If people here only knew what they have”, cried 
his widow, “they would fight to save it, not tear 
it down by quarreling. They talk for this greedy 
litle group or that. Why doesn’t somebody talk 
about the United States?” 


The United States— 


-where 63.9% of the whole nation’s income is 
paid to workers while only 4.9% goes to the 
owners as dividends. (Balance goes for mate- 
rials and taxes). 


-where during the worst depression in history, 
corporations paid millions of dollars in wages 
out of their savings—millions more than they 
were making—and so helped keep workers they 
didn’t need on payrolls instead of relief rolls. 


-where 80% of all businesses fail in 10 years yet 
where the hope of profit keeps others going, 
keeps them forming, and out of the few which 
succeed come the General Electrics, the General 
Motors, the U. S. Steels which provide hundreds 
of thousands of jobs. 





“Why doesn’t somebody talk about 








the United States?” 


—where industry—owned, managed, staffed by free 


men—produced more for war in 3 years than 
all the rest of the world combined, including 
those totalitarian allies who were so busy 
talking about “the people” that they couldn’t 
produce enough to save them. 


—where free men, producing more with “capitalist” 


machinery, are the only hope of the rest of 
the world—the only chance of preventing 
starvation in the lands where “everything is 


for the worker’. 


Yes, it is time somebody talked about the 


United States. 
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CHOICE OF REPUBLICANG............ P.11 
Republican delegates to the Convention 
looked most closely at eight men. This 
article analyzes the eight favorites and 
tells of their personalities and ideas. 


REV ANF TOAG VONE, ....ccccsstissesse0e P.14 
If the trend of past elections shows how 
future elections will go, Republicans can 
make plans for a_ celebration. G.O.P. 
trend has been upward since 1936. Re- 
publicans hope it will continue upward 


through 1948. 


MR. TRUMAN, THE FIGHTER............ P. 16 
Travel through the West has produced a 
new Mr. Truman. He’s a fighter now, 
toughened by campaigning, ready to bat- 
tle with dissenters in his party as well as 
the Republican nominee. 


VETERANS’ BENEFITS ..................... P19 
More cash is ready to flow out of Wash- 
ington to the nation’s veterans. Actions by 
Congress and the Supreme Court are 
back of increased benefits. 


HOUSING: NEW RECORD.............. R22 
If youre going to build, or rent, you 
ought to read this article. It tells of the 
construction boom, the demand for hous- 
ing, the acceptance of high prices by 
builders and the public, and the outlook 
for contii:ued activity even though bor- 
rowing may become more difficult. 


KEEPING FARM PRICES UP............ P. 24 
Plans to keep a floor under farm prices 
mean this for the taxpayer: He must 
come to the aid of the farmer if prices 
tend to drop. For the farmer, these plans 
mean continued prosperity. For the con- 
sumer, they mean high prices. 


HIGHWAY-BUILDING SPEED-UP....P. 26 
The so-called open road, now jammed 
with automobiles, will have to carry even 
more traffic in the years ahead. States and 


News within the News 





cities are hesitating over their road plans. 
The Federal Government is trying to en- 
courage more construction. 


A BOOM IN RUSSIA?........ aseesoussen P. 28 
Russia seems to be doing pretty well, 
even without a Marshall Plan. Industry is 
going strong, particularly heavy industry. 
Consumers still can’t get as much as they 
want to buy. But their welfare is second- 
ary in Russia. 


SHOWDOWN IN GREEK WAR......P. 30 
A summer offensive against the Commu- 
nists is about to get under way. Hopes are 
rising that, after nine years of fighting 
Italians, Germans and now Communists, 
the Greek soldier at last can clean up his 
country and then go home. 


WORRIES OF MOVIE MAKERG........ P. 2 
Profits, flowing so readily for some in- 
dustries, are tending to drop in Holly- 
wood. Costs are up. Audiences are shrink- 
ing. Here’s a report on the troubles facing 





movie men. 
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Who Pays for,Telephone Expansion ? 
INVESTORS DO 





They invest in telephone bonds and stocks 
and we use the money to build new telephone 
facilities. 


On the other hand, the money you pay us 
for telephone service is used for wages, taxes, 
depreciation and other operating costs. 


So when you read about the millions of 


dollars we are putting into our expansion 
program — or see a new building going up— 
it is good to be able to say: 


“Thanks, Mr. and Mrs. Investor. Thanks for 
putting up so much money so we can have so 
much more and better telephone service.” 


That’s the way it happens. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Vallala. 











your 
company’s 


credit 
load 





Many large manufacturers, 
serving a record number of 
distributors, are turning to 
Douglas-Guardian to reduce 
the peak credit loads their 
companies are carrying. 
Here's how we can help: 
We arrange with your dis- 
tributor, through his local 
bank, for a bank loan secured 
by his unsold inventory with- 
out moving it off his premises. 
Result? Your customers 
can pay for your shipments 
promptly —keep ample stock 
on hand. Your company is 
relieved of credit risks and 
enabled to do business on a 
“cash account” basis. _ 


DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN 
WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Please send mé booklet ‘Profits on Your 


Premises” which tells how distributors can 
borrow on inventory. 
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Name and Title 
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Politics. Delegates to the Republican 
Convention milling in hotel lobbies, eager 
for the latest rumors . . . Candidates 00z- 
ing confidence—before roll calls . . . Har- 
old E. Stassen first to arrive, while Thomas 
E. Dewey dallies in Maine, angling for 
that State’s 13 delegates . . . and Senator 
Taft and Speaker Martin toil with the con- 
gressional snarl . . . Astonishment at word 
that Senator Vandenberg believed his 
ERP-fund fight eliminated him from the 
race, with Vandenberg backers assuring 
everyone that it just wasn’t so... Party 
leaders gloating at an $800,000 surplus 
in the treasury before the campaign 
begins. 

President Truman much set up by his 
Western trip . . . The President and his 
advisers planning another such folksy, 
back-platform, nation-wide campaign 
after the Democrats nominate him . 
Presidential aides denying he said Cali- 
fornia sunshine makes the Florida prod- 
uct look like 30 cents . . . An angry 
Floridian rejoining anyway that “that’s 
the best quotation we've had on the Tru- 
man dollar.” 


World affairs. Trouble brewing again 
in Berlin . . . The Russians closing the 
borders of their occupation zone to all 
traffic from Western zones . . . in retalia- 
tion for U. S.-British-French decision to 
issue new currency in their zones. . . 

Germans rushing to spend their old money 
rather than surrender it for new. 

Paul G. Hoffman, head man of eco- 
nomic help to Europe, assuring Congress 
the little U. S. businessman will be given 
a greater part in the program. 
~ A State Department analysis revealing 
that more letters are received on Pales- 
tine than any other issue, including trou- 
bles with Russia . . . The quiet of a truce 
settling over the Holy Land .. . The Is- 
raelis complaining, however, that Great 
Britain shut off oil supplies at Haifa as 
an anti-Israel move. 


Congress. Congressional Republicans 
furious at President Truman’s repeated 
attacks . .. Republicans slapping back by 
overriding vetoes . . . Republican leader- 
ship finally getting the draft bill out on the 
House floor for a stormy debate, with fili- 
buster efforts by Henry Wallace backers 
added ... A bill to increase payments to 
disabled veterans by $161,000,000 an- 
nually skimming through without a dis- 
senting vote . . . The Senate restoring 
most of the funds the House cut from the 
European-aid appropriation, but running 
into a hot row with the House on that 
issue . . . The House leadership refusing 
to go along on any housing bill including 
public housing or slum clearance. 
Confusion, chaos, lost tempers, fili- 
buster threats as leaders try to end the 


The March of the News___ 


session before the political conventions 
. . . Applause for House Democratic 
Leader Sam Rayburn as he says he’ 
ready to help speed adjournment . . 
The applause dying quickly as he adds 
that he thinks “it’s a good thing for the 
country to adjourn the Republican Cop. 
gress at any time.” 


Labor. A strike at the Oak Ridge atomic. 
energy research plant averted by ap 
agreement between the AFL Atomic 
Trades and Labor Council and the pri. 
vate operators of the enterprises there , ,. 
The U.S. going to court under the Taft. 
Hartley Act to stop a threatened mari. 
time strike . . . And the usually tough 
maritime unions bowing to a court order 
imposing a ten-day delay. 

Coal operators breaking off talks with 
John L. Lewis .. . Chief U. S. Conciliato; 
Cyrus Ching ordering all parties to mee 
with him (under the Taft-Hartley law) 
... Mr. Lewis grumpily complying . . , 
The operators suing to keep Mr. Lewiss 
United Mine Workers from drawing on 


- the royalty-built welfare fund. 





—Acme 


ARMS AND THE WOMEN 


Miscellany. The chiefs of the four won- 
en’s branches of the armed services- 
Capt. Joy B. Hancock, of the Waves; Col. 
Mary A.- Hallaren, of the WAC; Col 
Geraldine P. May, of the Women in the 
Air Force, and Maj. Julia E. Hamblet 
of the Marine Corps Women’s Reserve- 
elated at legislation making their groups 
a part of the regular Military Establish- 
ment . . . Chief Justice Vinson handing 
down his first written dissent since join 
ing the Supreme Court . . . Public Health 
Service predicting the 1948 baby crop 
will not reach 1947’s record figures but 
will be higher than for any other previous 
year ... The postal deficit shaping up # 
about $309,726,000 for this fiscal year, 
with 40,740,000,000 pieces of mail han- 
dled . . . The echo of an old feud, with 
Howard Hughes offering Senator Owen 
Brewster a $300-a-week job as an actor 
in his movie-making company. 
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1, The proved, underground erude oil re- 
servesin the United States—economically 
recoverable at today’s costs and prices— 
total approximately 26 billion barrels. At 
the present time we are using up those 
reserves at the rate of almost 2 billion 
barrels per year. Two goes into 26 thirteen 
times. So, at first glance, you’d be inclined 
to predict that America will be out of oil 
in 13 years. 


merica run 





——— 








2. But you can’t divide today’s annual 
consumption into total reserves and come 
up with a figure that means anything. To 
begin with, oil fields don’t act that way. 
Even if we discovered no new reserves, 
our present fields would still be producing 
some oil 100 years from now. Production 
would taper off each year until it got far 
below our present requirements. 








ning out of oil ? 





3. But you simply can’t draw crude oil 
out of the ground at a fixed rate as you’d 
empty a water tank. In the second place, 
we are continually discovering new crude 
reserves. With the exception of ’45 and 
’46 we’ve discovered more new oil every 
year than we’ve used up. So our known 
reserves have kept increasing. But ad- 
mittedly this can’t go on forever. Some- 
time the law of diminishing returns will 
catch up with us. What then? 





4, there are several alternatives. Every 
company has its favorite project. But one 
that interesis us particularly at Union Oil 
Company is oil shale. In the Green River 
Basin of Colorado and Wyoming there 
are deposits of oil shale that contain an 
estimated 200 billion barrels* of recover- 
able shale oil, enough to supply the entire 
needs of the country —at our present rate 
of consumption—for 100 years! Some of 
these deposits belong to the Union Oil 
Company. 


*U.S. Bureau of Mines Estimate. 


UNION OIL COMPANY 
OF CALIFORNIA 


INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 


5. Until recently, no one had succeeded in 
developing a process for extracting this 
shale oil on a commercial basis. But for 
the last 23 years Union Oil scientists have 
been working on the problem. They have 
not achieved complete success yet. Shale 
oil will cost more than the present price 
of natural petroleum. But if the need 
arises it will be available in quantities 
that will make our present reserves look 
small indeed. 


6. Furthermore, our shale oi! project is 
only one of such projects. Similar ones are 
going on all over the country in the lab- 
oratories and oil fields of the 13,875 indi- 
vidual companies that produce and refine 
oil for the American people. The search 
for new oil sources is a ceaseless one be- 
cause we’re all in competition. We all 
have the incentive to find those sources 
jirst.That’s why you can flatly guarantee 
that as long as this country retains a free 
competitive economy adequate oil sup- 
plies will continue to be found...probably 
for hundreds of years to come. 


This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is 
dedicated to a discussion of how and why American business 
functions. We hope you'll feel frée to send in any suggestions 


or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The President, Union Oil 


Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 14, California. 





NLY one train carries such precious cargo 
O>:: the Constitution and the Bill of 
Rights. But in a very real sense, every train 
is a freedom train ... each, as it moves 
dependably over the rails, binds closer the 
economic might guarding American liberty 
in a troubled world. 

That is the supreme importance of the 
NEW in New York Central. This $290,000,- 


000 program of progress is reinforcing one 


of America’s most vital rail fleets . . . the 
Great Steel Fleet that links East and West 
along the Water Level Route. 





They’re a// Freedom Trains 


YORK CENTRAL 


The Water Level Route 





Three miles of new streamlined coaches, din- 
ing and club cars are here . and more 
miles of new all-room sleeping cars are on 
the way. Over 23,000 new freight cars are 
rolling . . . with thousands more to come. 
And there'll be the world’s largest force of 
new Diesel locomotives to pull them. 

Today, along 11,000 miles of steel arteries, 
the NEW in New York Central is quicken- 
ing the pulse of the nation’s industrial heart. 
New trains . . . efficient trains . . . freedom 
trains, strengthening all America to protect 
peace and liberty in the years ahead. 






NEW YORK 
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The way things are going, these seem to be safe conclusions: 

A Republican will move into the White House next January 20. That is at 
least a 60-40 prospect, maybe close to a sure thing if Wallace stays in. 

Republican majorities will be returned in both houses of Congress. 

Democrats will go back to being a minority opposition, will lose jobs, 
power, poSition after 16 years in charge of the world's No. 1 nation. 

Democratic politicians, seeking a comeback, gradually will shift to a New 
Deal position. They will appeal to groups who fail to get all they want out of 
a Republican Administration; will wait for the pendulum to swing. 

The urge in U.S., even in a boom period, is for change. Democrats, after 
16 years in office, have grown old, their bureaucracy top-heavy. The party is 
badly divided and not too determined to put up a last-ditch battle for power. 











The swing now under way is a conservative swing. It's a swing away from a 
labor-type Government to a businessman's Government, from left toward right. 

Union leaders, after 1948, are likely to get fewer White House favors, are 
not likely to be able to demand and get support for many things they want. 

Businessmen will come back nearer to favor. The business viewpoint, in the 
real showdowns on issues of tax policy, labor policy, credit policy, other 
basic policies, has not dominated at the White House for nearly 16 years. 

Labor leaders, starting in 1949, are probably to be forced to stand more 
on their own feet, to depend less upon the President to help them out. At the 
same time, businessmen, who have been on the outside looking in, will get a 
place at the councils on the inside where they can look out. 








What a swing of this kind can mean is this: 

Tax-law administration, now geared to the attitude that the taxpayer is 
always wrong, may be altered gradually. Emphasis would be less punitive. 

Tax changes will be in the direction of simpler administration, will be 
away from the idea, too, that taxes should be used to redistribute income. 

Wage-hour laws probably will be spelled out, simplified. 

Labor-law administration will be changed. Make-up of Labor Board and other 
agencies dealing with labor problems is due for revision. It is unlikely that 
a labor-leader bias will be sustained with Republicans in power. 

Antitrust-law enforcement will probably be less of a crusade. 

Foreign aid will be continued, but with more careful scrutiny, with more 
of a questioning attitude, less of a tendency to take anything for granted. 

Spending in general may be a little less free and easy. The chances are, 
however, that spending by Government will continue on a vast scale, whichever 
party is in power. Spending cuts of the future will center in: (1) foreign aid; 
(2) special benefits for veterans; (3) possibly in armament. 

Republicans, in power, almost certainly will shake up the administration 
of the Government; will change the center of control in agencies and in the 
commissions that shape many policies; will probably reorganize the Government. 

















.A Republican Administration will have many party leaders expecting rewards in 


the form of jobs now filled by Democrats. There'll be quite a turnover. 





(over) 
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Business probably is to be good when the next President takes over. 
Business boom is being fed now by wage increases, by pump priming by the 

Government as it starts to pay out more cash dollars than it takes in, by big 

expansion of installment credit, by expanding use of mortgage credit. 





Business cycle is to be allowed-to run its course unchecked. | 





Planning--use of controls to restrain credit expansion, to limit price 
advances, to divide up scarce materials--is not to ke brought into play. 

Business judgment, individual actions of individual businessmen, and the 
individual decisions of masses of people with money to spend, will determine 
the course and duration of the business cycle. 

At this time, trends continue strongly upward. Spending is free and easy. 
Resistance to more inflation is dulled, weakened. Inflation is to be allowed 
to run until it trips over its own excesses. When that will be is anybody's 
guess, but it isn't likely to be until sometime in 1949 at the earliest. 








Mr. Truman, normally, would profit from booming business. 

The Truman appeal can center on full employmeat, record incomes, high 
prices zor farmers, big profits for employers, high wages for workers . 

Mr. Truman, however, is caught in what seems to be an urge for change. 











Strikes are likely to be less of a problem for the next President in 1949, 

Stability, not strife, is tending to develop in labor relations of most of 
the major industries. Strikes are not nearly as popular as they were. 

A coal strike, however, is a strong possibility for later in 1948. Maybe 
by 1949, coal strikes will not be as common, either, if Mr. Lewis loses again. 

A strike in coal is due July 6, unless prevented by a last-minute agreement 
or by an injunction that might put over the real strike until late September or 
early October. A long coal strike then could force a recall of Congress. 

Except for coal and shipping, the labor outlook iS reasonably good, much 
better than at any time since the war ended. Union leaders are showing an 
interest in contracts covering two years, and are more ready to deal. 





Draft, as it is to be applied, will be full of loopholes and exemptions. 

Drafting is to apply to few more than 200,000 youths aged 19 through 25. 

Draft need not affect college youths who sign up for four years of ROTC, or 
who keep up training with the National Guard or reserve orginizations. 

Drafting may not be needed after one or two years, so youths now 16 or 17 
may not be affected unless the world situation grows worse. 



























War scares will play less part in the next Administration. 

War, for a number of years at least, is likely to be a receding prospect. 
Peace settlements, some basis for letting the world quiet down, will be Y 
pressed in 1949, with a chance of some kind of working arrangement. e 
The world gradually is getting stroightened around. Problems remain very i 
big and difficult, but they are not necessarily problems for which war is the f 

only way out. They are problems, though, that can be eased or solved only with 
the help of U.S. money. Dollars still can work magic. A 
The 1948 campaign probably will not be as exciting as many in the past. ‘ 
‘There is too much of a feeling that a change in parties is in the works. nr 
ti 
To help the busy reader follow important trends, we extend the re 
Newsgram through the magazine by means of brief paragraphs in larger type p 
at the head of each article. Thus we are able to give in Newsgram form se 
additional coverage of essential news. -- The Editors 

_| | 
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You’re looking at the “business end” of a mod- 
ern coal mine. At processing plants like this one, coal 
is washed, sized, and loaded into railroad cars—ready 
for millions of consumers all over America. 

The processing of. coal is highly mechanized at 
America’s progressive mines. In fact, machines aid the 
miner in every mining operation, from the time coal is 
first cut, far underground. It is mechanization that has 
made possible: America’s record-breaking coal produc- 
tion—in response to a record-breaking demand for coal. 

To keep the country’s coal supply in balance with 
requirements, the bituminous coal industry is pushing 
plans for even greater mechanization—and for opening 
new workings, for building new processing plants, for 
modernizing and expanding shipping facilities. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE 





These essential improvements will cost huge sums— 
at least half a billion dollars in the next three years 
alone. Such expenditures will be warranted only if the 











mines are able to earn adequate profits. Indeed, most 





such “improvement dollars” must come directly from 
profits. 


That is why it is so important that the industry’s 





profit position be strengthened to build for the future 
. .. to assure every consumer the kind and amount of 
coal he requires and to prepare for the great new uses 
now in sight for coal. 


BITUMINOUS &» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAf® ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FIRES ... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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BASIS FOR REPUBLICAN CHOICE— 
7 MEN‘’S VIEWS AND VOTE APPEAL 


Reported from PHILADELPHIA and WASHINGTON 


Here is the way Republicans, 
at Philadelphia, measured seven 
men against Mr. Truman to pick 
their candidate for President. 

Personality played a big part 
in choosing a nominee. So did 
individual stands on taxes, labor, 
foreign policy. 

Republican hopefuls, before 
Convention, represented all sides 
of issues. Job was to pick a man 
to offset Truman record. 


The choice of Republicans for a 
presidential nominee lay among seven 
men when the delegates got around 
to picking a candidate at Philadel- 
phia. 

In making their choice, the delegates 
studied the personalities of the men and 
examined their positions on the issues in- 
volved in the campaign. These are the 
two points that will help the nation’s final 
choice of a President in November. 





The personalities ranged from the 
suave poise of Governor Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York and Harold Stassen 
of Minnesota to the blunt frankness of 
Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio. What the 
delegates saw looked like this: 

Governor Dewey is 46 . twice 
elected Governor of New York, which 
has 47 electoral votes, the biggest chunk 
in the nation .. . has a good administra- 
tive record . . . in his 1944 try for the 
Presidency he got 22,000,000 popular 
votes and 99 electoral votes, and carried 
12 States, in 1944 .. . is a smooth speaker 
.. . has a good radio voice, developed 
from voice training as a young baritone 


...is married ... has two sons, 13 and16. 
Senator Taft is 58 ... his father was 
President . . . he is top legislative crafts- 


man for the Republicans in the Senate. . . 
twice elected Senator from Ohio . . . led 
his class at Yale . . . is careful, diligent, 
thrifty, thorough and often considered 
tactless . . . a clear-headed thinker who 
will change his position if he decides he is 
wrong... speaks his mind bluntly in cam- 
paigning . . . his radio voice is raspy .. . 
his wife, Martha, is a good campaigner... 
they have four grown children. 





Association 





Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of 
Michigan is 64 . . . former Grand Rapids 
editor and publisher . . . has been in the 
Senate 20 years .. . was a former “isola- 
tionist” who changed his mind on Jan. 
10, 1945 . . . has carried the hod for a 
bipartisan foreign policy . . . won his last 
election in 1946 without campaigning . . . 
is a little overweight at 190 pounds .. . 
fairly good radio voice . . . words some- 
times are ponderous . . . is married . . . 
has three grown children. 

Harold Stassen, at 41, was the young- 
est candidate . . . was Convention key- 
noter and floor manager for the late 
Wendell Willkie in 1940... is a farm 
and little-red-schoolhouse product . 
worked his way through college . . . quit 
the Minnesota Governorship and went 
into the Navy . . . had been running for 
President ever since the war ended . . . 
good platform style . . . easy impromptu 
speaker . . . does well over radio . . . is 
6 feet 3 inches tall . . . weighs more than 
200... married . . . has two children. 


Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., of 
Massachusetts, is 64... the son of a Scot- 
tish blacksmith and an Irish mother . . . 
newsboy at5... 


worked in factories to 
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HEADLINE MAKERS: GOVERNOR DEWEY & SENATOR TAFT 
... the delegates studied their personalities and records 
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THOMAS E. DEWEY 


ON ... FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Favors full- 
scale Marshall Plan aid to Europe; would 
continue bipartisan foreign policy; wants 
an internationalist Secretary of State. 


. +. PUBLIC WELFARE—Has pushed mass 
housing in his home State of New York; 
is for regional waterway development 
under local government, self-supporting 
and self-liquidating; would “improve” 
social security. 


» « » LABOR— Wants the Taft-Hartley law 
retained with such modifications “‘as ex- 
perience may prove necessary.” 








—State Dept. 


ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG 


ON ... FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Helped to 
fashion United Nations; collaborated in 
working out the Marshall Plan and advo- 
cates its full use to check Communism. 


. « « PUBLIC WELFARE— Voted for the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner public-housing bill; 
originally voted against the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, but recently called it 
a great success; favors federal aid to edu- 
cation; opposed many New Deal bills. 


..- LABOR—Favors retention of the 
Taft-Hartley law; voted against the Wag- 
ner and Wage-Hour acts in the ’30’s. 











ROBERT A. TAFT 


ON ... FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Sought to 
trim $1,300,000,000 from the original 
European-aid proposals; wanted to make 
no promise after the first year; but helped 
to restore recent cuts made by the House. 


. «PUBLIC WELFARE—Coauthor of a 
public-housing bill; favors aid to educa- 
tion; opposes a Missouri Valley Authori- 
ty, but would like to see local develop- 
ment there. 


. « » LABOR—Coauthor of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law; says its aim was to bring justice 
and equality into labor relations. 











pay his way through high school . . . be- 
came a newspaper reporter . . . bought a 
paper and went into politics at 26... 
has been in Congress 23 years ... is a 
professional politician who has done all 
sorts of wheel-horse jobs for his party . . . 
has poor radio voice . . . is a bachelor. 
(See page 37.) 

Senator John W. Bricker, of Ohio, 
will be 55 in September . . . has been 
spoken of as the man who could return 
the nation to “normalcy” . . . William 
Allen White once called him an “honest 
Harding” .. . born on a farm . . . went to 
a one-room school . . . worked his way 
through college . . . began politics in col- 
lege . . . was elected Governor of Ohio 
three times . . . led the ticket of Taft 
delegates in the recent primary . . . vice- 
presidential nominee in 1944 . .. married 
...hasason... has a resonant voice... 
fine face . . . silver hair. 

Governor Earl Warren of California 
is 57... like Governor Dewey, he was a 
racket-busting district attorney . . . is 6 
feet tall... weighs 215... in his second 
term as Governor . . . won both Demo- 
cratic and G.O.P. nominations in 1946... 
good. speaker and vote getter . . . good 
radio voice . . . married . . . six children. 

The issues that stirred the delegates 
and that will be batted back and forth 
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between the parties until election day 
were questions of labor, foreign policy, 
taxation, the use of federal power, social 
welfare, farm policy and national defense. 
Here is how the candidates stood on those 
questions: 

On labor policy, all of the candidates 
favored retention of the Taft-Hartley law, 
but they had varying ideas about it. 

The law was not strong enough for 
Mr. Bricker. He wanted to outlaw the 
“union shop” and to restrict industry- 
wide bargaining. Mr. Taft and Mr. Martin 
were willing to stand on the law as it is. 
Mr. Vandenberg went along with them. 

Mr. Dewey, Mr. Stassen and Mr. War- 
ren thought the law would need changes 
of varying degree. Mr. Dewey would 
make changes as experience dictates 
them. Mr. Warren would have a con- 
tinuous study to see what changes are 
needed. Mr. Stassen would permit estab- 
lishment of the “closed shop” by agree- 
ment and would repeal the ban against 
use of union newspapers for political 
purposes. 

Foreign policy produced wide di- 
vision among the candidates. 

On this issue, Mr. Vandenberg and 
Mr. Stassen stood further over in the 
corner of internationalism. Mr. Dewey 
and Mr. Warren were not far back of 


them. Mr. Vandenberg and Mr. Stasse 


helped to draft the United Nations chi- 
ter. All four favored the European-relie 


trade pacts. 

Of these, Mr. Stassen would hav 
barred the use of European-aid funds ft 
the further socialization of industry. 

On the other side on foreign polit 
generally, the delegates grouped M 


Martin, Mr. Taft and Mr. Bricker, if 


though the positions of Mr. Martin ai 
Mr. Bricker were not quite as clear a 
that of Mr. Taft. 

Mr. Martin voted for American pi 
ticipation in United Nations and helped 
to put the European-relief plan throug 
the House. But it was the House, 0! 
which he is a dominant force, that mate 
the recent cut in relief funds. He watt 
congressionai checks on trade agit 
ments, 

Mr. Bricker supported ERP, but tied 
to trim down the amount to be used. 

Mr. Taft tried to restrict the extent ¢ 
America’s participation in the Unité 
Nations. He tried to trim the author 
tion for ERP, but voted for the pli 
after losing. He is opposed to reciproc 
trade agreements. 

On tax questions, the position of d 
the candidates was almost identical. Th 
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as nternational 
JOHN W. BRICKER 


ON... FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Voted for 
the European-relief program, but fav- 
ored cutting the first year’s funds to 
$4,000,000,000. 


+» PUBLIC WELFARE—Voted against the 
public-housing provisions of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill; opposed aid to 
education; opposed an increase in soil- 
conservation funds. 


++» LABOR—Favored Taft-Hartley Act 
with stronger provisions; wanted to out- 
law “union shop” and restrict industry- 
wide bargaining. 








—Black Star 
JOSEPH W. MARTIN, JR. 


ON ... FOREIGN AFFAIRS — Favored 
European-aid, though, being House 
Speaker, he did not vote on it; voted for 
participation in the United Nations. 


«+ PUBLIC WELFARE—Voted against 
housing bills in the years before he 
was Speaker. He says his stand on 
aid to education and public-health 
measures depends on what money is 
available. He voted against the origi- 
nal TVA. 


.» « - LABOR—Favors retention of the 
Taft-Hartley law. 











-narris & Bwing 


HAROLD E. STASSEN 


ON ... FOREIGN AFFAIRS—Favored the 
Marshall Plan, but wanted no aid to go 
toward further socialization of indus- 
tries; at one time he favored a federal 
government of the world. 


... PUBLIC WELFARE—Favors publicly 
owned housing for low-rent groups, with 
an annual expenditure of $1,000,000,000 
for this purpose; advocates federal-State 
insurance against heavy medical bills. 


..- LABOR—Favors retention of the 
Taft-Hartley law, but would like some 
amendments to be made. 











favored the recent tax-cut bill, although 


Mr, Warren said debt reduction should 
come before tax reduction and that those 


least able to pay should get the biggest 
reduction. 

All favor reducing Government spend- 
ing, although Mr. Taft, -Mr. Martin and 
Mr. Bricker have proposed to go further in 
that direction than have the others. 

The use of federal power has 
brought a sharp division of opinion. Mr. 
Taft led in the fight to kill price controls. 
Mr. Martin, Mr. Bricker and Mr. Vanden- 
berg joined him. 

But Mr. Vandenberg stood in a middle 
ground on federal controls in general. Al- 
though he, along with Mr. Martin, voted 
against the original Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, Mr. Vandenberg recently called 
TVA a “great success.” 

Mr. Dewey, Mr. Stassen and Mr. War- 
ten would use more federal power, both 
for economic controls and for resource de- 
velopment, than would any of the others. 
Mr. Stassen would control basic commodi- 
ties; if necessary. Mr. Dewey would con- 
tol inflationary credit, speculation and 
rents. Mr. Warren favors publicly owned 
power and would use controls to halt 
tunaway inflation. 

On social welfare, Mr. Warren, 
Mr. Stassen and Mr. Taft had made the 
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most positive proposals. Mr. Warren 
wanted federal money used for housing 
and education. He tried unsuccessfully 
to install compulsory health insurance in 
California and he raised old-age benefits. 
Mr. Stassen urged use of $1,000,000,000 
a year for housing and proposed a federal- 
State health insurance plan. 

Mr. Taft was coauthor of the Taft- 
Ellender-Wagner bill containing provi- 
sions for public housing. He wants the 
Federal Government to help the States 
provide medical care for those unable to 
afford it. And he pushed a plan for 
federal aid for education. Mr. Vanden- 
berg went along with Mr. Taft on hous- 
ing and aid to education, although in the 
past he had voted both for and against 
housing—twice each way. Mr. Dewey 
pushed mass housing in New York. 

Mr. Bricker voted against public hous- 
ing and against aid to education. Mr. Mar- 
tin, in previous Congresses, voted against 
housing bills. 

On farm policy, Mr. Taft and Mr. 
Bricker stood on one side—for fewer fed- 
eral aids for the farmer—and the other 
candidates were ranged in favor of con- 
tinuing federal help. Mr. Taft said parity 
prices should be reduced. Mr. Bricker 
voted against a boost in soil-conservation. 

But Mr. Stassen had proposed that the 


parity formula for federal help to the 
farmer be changed to include farm-labor 
costs—which would raise farm prices. And 
Mr. Vandenberg, Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Martin were on record in favor of parity 
payments to boost production. 

National defense had brought hearty 
words from all the candidates, but they 
were of varying opinions as to how to get 
it. Of those whose positions were re- 
corded, Mr. Bricker alone voted against 
the draft renewal. Mr. Taft declared him- 
self against universal military training. 
Mr. Martin, as Speaker, approved the 
action of the House Rules Committee in 
keeping the UMT bill off the floor. 

But Mr. Warren, Mr. Dewey and Mr. 
Stassen favor military training; and Mr. 
Vandenberg and Mr. Taft voted for the 
draft. Mr. Stassen said he favored a re- 
establishment of the draft. 

These men and issues provided the 
material from which the Republican dele- 
gates had to pick their candidate. They 
made the choice in the expectation that 
their man will run against President 
Truman. (See page 16.) 

But, in just two more weeks, they will 
have the positive selection from the 
Democrats, meeting on the same ground 
as did the Republicans. Then the deci- 
sion will be in the hands of the voters. 
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Republican Record | 
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Of 
Popular 
Vote 


Fremont Lincoln Lincoln Grant 


Grant ‘flayes Garfield Blaine Harrison Hart 
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HE REPUBLICAN CURVE is on the upswing. That is why 

Republicans expect to win the White House in 1948. 
Their party is pulling out of the longest string of losses it 
has had in its 92-year competition for the Presidency. It 
now is back within striking distance of victory. 

Beginning in 1936. when the Republicans hit their re- 
cent low spot in popular esteem with Governor Alfred M. 
Landon of Kansas as their candidate, the party has been 
climbing steadily. Ii came to within less than 5 percent- 
age points of victory in 1940 -/ith the late Wendell L. 
Willkie as the nominee. And, in 1944, a shift of less than 
4 percentage points would have given the White House 
to Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 
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But the late Franklin D. Roosevelt still was in tt 
field for the Democrats. He won four elections in a10¥ 
This was as many as the Democrats had won altogetle 
between the time of Abraham Lincoln and that of He- 
bert Hoover. Up to the entrance of Mr. Roosevelt intotl 
arena, the Democrats had won only five presidential ele 
tions from the Republicans, and one of these was whet 
James Buchanan beat Col. John C. Fremont in the fs 
race in which the Republicans entered a candidate. 

Between Abraham Lincoln and Herbert Hoover, t# 
four losing Republican candidates were: James G. Bla 
in 1884, Benjamin Harrison in 1892, William Howat 
Taft in 1912 and Charles Evans Hughes in 1916. Mt 
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Blaine and Mr. Harrison were beaten by Grover Cleve- 
land; Mr. Taft and Mr. Hughes by Woodrow Wilson. 
_The low point in the popular vote to which the Repub- 
licans sank in 1936 was the lowest to which the party has 
fallen in any election in which the vote was not divided 

y an important third-party movement. 

In 1856, when Colonel Fremont got 33 per cent of the 
vote, almost a fourth of the popular vote went to Millard 
Fillmore, candidate for the American and Whig parties. 
In 1912, when Mr. Taft got only 30.7 per cent of the vote, 
Theodore Roosevelt was leading a third-party drive. 

On two occasions since 1860, Republican candidates 
have failed to get a majority of the popular vote and still 
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40.9% 


have won the Presidency because of the part that the 
electoral-vote system plays in shaping the result. Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes won in 1876, in a contested election, with 
48.4 per cent of the popular vote. 

In 1884, Mr. Blaine got 49.9 per cent of the popular 
vote and lost. In the election four years later, Mr. Harri- 
son got 49.5 per cent of the popular vote and won the 
Presidency. But in 1892, in the very next election, Mr. 
Harrison got 49.8 per cent of the popular vote and lost. 

The peak in Republican popularity was the 63.9 per 
cent won by Warren G. Harding after the first World 
War. The 1948 election follows another war—and Re- 
publicans are hopeful. 
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Truman: Battling Opponent 
For Republican Candidate 


President Truman's new look 
alters Republican campaign strat- 
egy. The Truman trip to the West 
showed some gains, some slips, 
set the pattern for the. White 
House race this autumn. 

Mr. Truman as a shar: -spoken, 
cross-coun.ry fighter becomes the 
type of candidate the Republican 
choice has to beat. Financing 
trips, keeping boners out of off- 
the-cuff speeches are the big jobs 
for the Democrats. 


President Truman, coming out of 
the West with fresh gains in strength, 
was the man whom the Republicans 
in their Convention at Philadelphia 
tried to match in picking a candidate 
for this autumn’s campaign. 

They were picking a candidate to meet 
a new Truman. Although Republican 
leaders scoffed at the idea that the Presi- 
dent had won new ground on his Western 
trip, the shadow of Mr. Truman, never- 
theless, fell across Convention Hall. 

The Truman campaign trip devel- 
oped several new points that the Repub- 
licans had to take into consideration in 
picking their candidate. For, with the 
choice of their own man, the whole fu- 
ture campaign fell into perspective. They 
found the new Truman, however, a more 
formidable contestant than the President 
had seemed when he left Washington and 
headed west. 

Both the polls and the reports of the 
crowds and receptions that the President 
received along his route down the Pacific 
Coast and inte the Southwest indicated 
arise in strength. He gave a clear sign of 
the kind of campaign he intends to wage. 
He began to fight. with hard blows at 
Congress. And his friends made it plain 
that there now is little chance that he 
will pull out of the campaign. 

At the same time, certain innate weak- 
nesses in the President’s position became 
clear. Those also figured in the Repub- 
lican choice of a candidate to meet him. 

In the extemporaneous kind of talk 
at which Mr. Truman is best, there al- 
ways is a chance of a slip. Democrats are 
having trouble raising enough money to fi- 
nance the kind of county-to-county cam- 
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paign that Mr. Truraan would like to con- 
duct. And the Democratic Party is torn 
between Henry A. Wallace on the left 
and Southern Democrats on the right. 

Mr. Truman’‘s gains became appar- 
ent soon after he moved out of the Repub- 
lican areas of the Middle West. His 
crowds grew in enthusiasm as he crossed 
the Continental Divide and headed down 
toward the Pacific. Estimates of the num- 
ber of people who turned out to see him 
in Los Angeles ranged all the way from 
500,000 to 1,000,000. And, though Dem- 
ocrats had been offended in some places 
in the Middle West, the President began 
to pull the party together and mend his 
fences as he went forward. He learned 
by experience. 

Even before he started on the trip, Mr, 
Truman’s strength had begun to move un- 
ward on Dr. George Gallup's public- 
opinion charts. In April, 36 per cent 
thought he was doing a good job; in early 
June, 39 per cent. And Elmo Roper’s sur- 
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MR. TRUMAN INSPECTS RIFLE 
...a@ more formidable contestant 


vey, taken while the trip was under wa 
showed that Mr. Truman had gain, 
ground against every Republican cand 
date except Harold E. Stassen. 

There still were thrée candidates, hoy 
ever, with whom the Republicans ¢q 
beat Mr. Truman, in the light of 4 
Roper survey. These were General of 
Army Dwight D. Eisenhower, often sp 
ken of as a possible Democratic candidat, 
also; Governor Thomas E. Dewey of Ney 
York, and Mr. Stassen. But the survey 
indicated Mr. Truman could beat Sey, 
ator Taft or Senator Vandenberg. 

The issues and form of the can. 
paign were laid down by Mr. Truma 
on his Western trip. He smacked awa 
at the Republican Congress steadily 9 
the issues of taxes, housing, social y. 
curity, health, stand-by price controls an 
other legislation the President has recom. 
mended. He said the 80th Congress wa 
the second worst in history. 

As he began to hit his stride, at Butt 
Mont., the President put vigor and fore 
into his delivery. He stamped his feet 
shook his fist and waved his arms, Ead 
new roar of the crowds swept him on 
On the back platform, he was at eas 
with Mrs. Truman and _ their daughter 
Margaret, standing behind him. He obvi. 
ously enjoyed the trip. 

Before the trip was over, it had becom 
obvious that Mr. Truman _ inten | 
travel into every county that he ci 
reach by plane, train or automobile be. 
fore November, taking his case direct! 
and in simple language to the peopl 
His will be a reversion to the before. 
radio style of campaigning. 

Four obstacles stand between Mr 
Truman and victory, however. 

Money is not flowing into the Dem 
cratic National Committee's cofters. Cor 
tributions are averaging less than $100, 
COO a month. The financial goal of th 
Committee for the campaign is $3,000 
000. But, at the rate at which money now 
is coming in, the Democrats will be luck 
to get $1,000,000. This is not enough t 
finance a county-to-county campaign. 

Extemporaneous talks always leave 
the President open to danger. The wrong 
words 2nd impressions can slip in. Thi 
subjected him to much embarrassment i 
the early stages of his Western trip. It wil 
keep his aides on edge during the cat- 
paign. 

Mr. Wallace and the South. The 
break of Mr. Wallace is costing the Pres: 
dent left-wing suppoi im industrial ares 
where votes are need .1, And Mr. Tr 
man’s nomination and election are threat 
ened by the dissatisfaction of the Sout 
with his proposals to lift the status of th 
Negro. These are real campaign threats 

But it was the new and fighting Tr 
man that the Republicans tried to ap 
praise in choosing their own candidate 
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age now carried by existing power lines. 
Together with giant transformers, each as high 
as a 3-story house, this highly specialized equip- 
ment was designed and built by Westinghouse for 
the world’s first 500,000-volt test transmission 
line. Now in operation in southern Ohio, this 114- 
mile line will help power companies answer a vital 
question... Can electric power be transmitted more 
efficiently over long distances at ultra-high voltages? 
‘The answer may well revolutionize the economics 
of power transmission. 





Tune in Ted Malone . . Every Morning, 
Monday through Friday . . ABC Network 





Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


MORE PRODUCTIVE POWER FOR INDUSTRY 


By working in the closest co-operation with 
power company technicians, Westinghouse en- 
gineers were able to make important contributions 
to this pioneering project. This same kind of 
co-operative engineering is available to your in- 
dustry... through highly specialized Westinghouse 
Industry Engineers familiar with your problems. 

* * * 
CO-OPERATIVE ENGINEERING on any phase of 
electrical planning or development is just one of many 
broad-gauge Westinghouse services. Call your Westinghouse 
office for help on any design, application or maintenance 
problem involving electrical or steam power. J-85015 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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VETERANS’ BIGGER BENEFITS 


Billions in Insurance Refunds and Pensions 


Veterans, nearly all of them, 
stand to cash in on a new round 


of benefits. 
Everyone who carried GI insur- 


ance during the war is due for a 
refund check. That's assured by a 
Supreme Court ruling. 

Disabled veterans, wheel-chair 
cases, get special benefits of 
up to $10,000. Widows get 
increased pensions. Families of 
deceased veterans, too, benefit 
from action by Congress. 


Veterans of World War II are in 
line for another bonanza of federal 
money, one that may exceed the cash 
paid out last year for terminal-leave 
pay. 
This money has been authorized in a 
shower of benefits enacted by Congress, 
and in a new Supreme Court ruling that 
permits insurance refunds to nearly all 
veterans. Cash payments involved may 
amount to well over $2,000,000,000 in 
the year ahead. 

Who gets new benefits may be 
seen in this pattern of outlays now author- 
ized: 

All veterans who took out National 
Service Life Insurance policies while serv- 
ing with the Army, Air Force, Navy or 
Marine Corps are to get refunds from the 
premiums they paid in. The Supreme 
Court ruled out a possibility that the 
NSLI surplus fund might have to be paid 
to insurance beneficiaries in increased 
monthly payments. 

Disabled veterans, most of them 
wheel-chair cases, will get Government 
money to help them build or remodel 
specially adapted ‘houses suited to their 
physical limitations. 

Widows of veterans and children of 
veterans killed during the war are to get 
increased pensions under another new 
provision by Congress. About 137,280 
widows and 132,210 children will benefit. 

Mothers of servicemen killed during 
0: since the war are given added prefer- 
euice in getting Government civil service 
nbs, This makes it easier for Gold Star 
mothers to get federal employment even 
though they were not widowed at the 
time their sons were killed. 
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Brothers, sisters of servicemen killed 
during the war now are permitted to col- 
lect terminal-leave-pay accrued by those 
servicemen during their period in the 
armed forces. This also applies to nieces 
and nephews. 

What benefits amount to in more 
detail, is this: 

Insurance refunds are estimated, un- 
officially, to total between $1,500,000,- 
(00 and $2,000,000,000. Refund pay- 
ments are to start as soon as the big job 


of computing each man’s dividend pay- 


ments from the 19,387,000 policy records 
is completed—probably within a year. 
Amount to be returned to each veteran 
will be based on the amount he paid in as 
premiums, as those premiums were cal- 
culated on a higher mortality rate than 
war casualties actually produced. 

Just how much each veteran may ex- 
pect has not yet been determined. It will 
be figured by a formula involving his age, 
the amount of his policy, and the length 
of time his policy was in effect. But, as a 
rule of thumb, the refund is expected to 
amount between 25 and 40 per cent of 
the premiums paid in. 

On that basis: 

Those in uniform two vears who car- 
ried $10,000 policies during 
that time and allowed them 
to lapse upon discharge are 
likely to receive $36 to $67. 

Those in the service for 
three years, if they carried 
similar policies for that pe- 
riod, would receive from $54 
to $100. 

Those who carried their 
service insurance for a total 
of five years stand to receive 
amounts up to $168. 

Those who have kept poli- 
cies in force since their dis- 
charge and who took out 
those policies around the time 
of Pearl Harbor would get 
maximum returns, now esti- 
mated at several hundred 
dollars. 

Printed forms probably will 
be distributed for veterans to 
fill out and have notarized. 
The returns will be checked 
against Veterans’ Administra- 
tion records. Remittances will 
be cashable immediately. 

Houses for disabled vet- 
erans are to be provided, in 
effect, at 50 per cent of cost 





to those who are permanently and totally 
disabled’ and yet can still use wheel 
chairs. 

Federal aid of up to $10,000 is to be 
given, not lent, to pay half the cost of a 
specially adapted house, together with a 
lot, for each such crippled veteran. Indi- 
viduals who already own houses may 
have them remodeled with ramps, wide 
doorways and special fixtures, the Gov- 
ernment paying for half the remodeling 
plus half the cost of the house itself. 

Plans for these special houses for wheel- 
chair veterans will be furnished free by 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

Pensions, finally, are increased by 
$30,411,000 for the year ahead. This in- 
crease raises monthly payments to wid- 
ows from $60 to $70, those to widows 
with two children from $93.60 to $112, 
with other rates raised accordingly. 

These benefits, authorized now for vet- 
erans and their families, are in addition 
to the standing benefits under the GI 
Bill of Rights, which amounted to $7,300,- 
000,000 in outlays over the last year. 
Even with a decline in those standing 
rates over the year ahead, thus, total pay- 
ments to veterans are likely to rise during 
the year. 





pao oe Administration 
19,387,000 POLICIES 
For veterans—another bonanza 
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ABC’S OF DRAFT: WHO WILL SERVE 


Exemption for Most Veterans, Married Men 


Draft, now assured, is to be 
largely a gesture, is not to affect 
most U.S. youths. 

Deferments, whenever actual 
drafting starts, will be available 
to nearly everyone. At most, 1 in 
6 unmarried nonveterans will be 
inducted. 

Armed forces, if they are to be 
increased to authorized strength 
without lowering standards, will 
need 230,000 draftees. 


Draft’s real meaning to young men 
in their planning for the year ahead is 
this: 

Armed forces are to use draft, as 
finally shaped by Congress, to provide a 
stimulus for volunteering, not as the 
means of getting most of their required 
man power. Draft, as a result, will take 
only a small portion of draft-age men. 

Part to be played by the draft in get- 
ting needed man power is this: 

Man-power needs, if the services are 
to be built to the 1,798,000-man strength 
authorized by Congress, amount to 924,- 
000 new men in uniform for the year 
ahead. That includes 554,000 replace- 
ments for men whose enlistments expire. 


NO SMOKING 








Re-enlistments are expected to sup- 
ply 197,000 men. 

Volunteers of 17 and 18 are likely 
to account for another 200,000. 

Volunteers of draft age, youths of 19 
through 25, are expected to add about 
240,000 more. 

Volunteers from the reserves, most- 
ly officers, will account for 57,000. 

Thus, of the 924,000 men needed, 
probably 694,000 will be obtained by 
methods other than drafting. 

Draft, if these estimates prove correct, 
would have to furnish only 230,000 
youths in the year ahead. 

To the individual, the way these 
230,000 men are chosen is important. 
Draft provisions, as they affect his per- 
sonal situation, now may be examined. 
These provisions are finally shaped, may- 
be counted on to apply when actual 
drafting starts: 

Youths drafted are to be 19 or over 
but not yet 26, will serve only in the 
Army, must keep a reserve status after 
discharge. 

Draft priority, as planned, will be de- 
termined by age groups, instead of by 
lottery. Youths of, say, 21 would be 
combed over first, those of another age 
bracket next. Just which age group might 
start off hasn’t been decided. 

Draft boards will consider each man’s 
case individually, under any draft plan. 
The boards, not the law, will decide in 


—U. S. Army Signal Corps 


PHYSICALLY FIT—A POOL OF 776,000 YOUTHS 
. . . the odds—one in six unmarried nonveterans will face induction 
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most cases who is taken and who stays 
home. There will be fewer boards thay 
in wartime, about 4,000 in all. But nearly 
every county will have one or more, ~ 

Veterans with combat records, with 
90 days’ service between Pearl Harho, 
and V-J Day, or with 18 months’ seryig 
since September, 1940, will be exempt 
from any draft. None who has earned q 
Combat Infantryman’s Badge, a Punk 
Heart, Air Medal, or any combat decor. 
tion will be inducted. 

Other veterans will be exempt if they 
join an organized reserve unit. If there i 
no such unit within a reasonable distance 
of the veteran’s home, he will be exempt, 
anyway. 

Nonveterans, in general, are to be 
eligible for draft. But some deferment 
are to be provided for nearly every large 
group of nonveterans. 

To college men, and to youths pla- 
ning to enroll in college, these special 
provisions will apply: 

Deferment until the academic yeux 
ends in May or June is provided for al 
full-time students in college. 

Special deferment is to be granted, 
on an individual basis, to advanced stu. 
dents majoring in science, engineering 
medicine, or studying for the ministry 
This will apply chiefly to juniors, seniors 
and graduate students. 

Reserve deferment, good for the col 
lege student’s full four years, may be ob- 
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a How Armed Forces Could Get Their Men 


__ Man-Power Needs for the Coming Year 


924,000 








AWARE 








VOLUNTEERS 
FROM RESERVES 
RE-ENLISTMENTS 


(9) 





57,000 | 


17-18-YEAR- OLD 
VOLUNTEERS 








197,000 


Basic Data: Office of Secretary of Defense 


tained by enrolling in the Reserve Of- 
ficers’ Training Corps, the Air Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps, or the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. In this 
case, the student must agree to accept a 
reserve commission upon graduation, if 
one is offered, and, if called up, to serve 
aterm of active duty later as a commis- 
sioned officer. 

Youths planning to enter college next 
autumn, as © result, may be certain that 
their education will not be interrupted 
by a draft until mid-1949, may insure 
deferment from any draft after that by 
taking reserve training or by choice of 
studies. 

To other nonveterans of draft age, 
these deferments are to be made avail- 
able: 

Married men and others who live 
with and support dependents will be in- 
eligible for the draft in all except a few 
special cases. 

High-school students, under 20 also 
are to be deferred. 

Reservists are to be exempt from the 
draft by law, provided they belonged to 
a reserve unit at the time the draft was 
passed by Congress. This incldes all 
members of the National Guard, the Air 
National Guard, the Officers’ Reserve 
Corps, the Regular Army Reserve, the 
Air Force Reserve, the Enlisted Reserve 
Corps, the Naval Reserve, the Marine 
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19-25 - YEAR- OLD 
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Where the Men Will Come From 
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Corps Reserve, the Coast Guard Reserve 
and the Public Health Service Reserve. 
Scientists and engineers, in most 
cases, are to be deferred from any draft 
by their local boards. Each case here is 
to be judged individually and based on 
the importance of the individual’s work. 
Exemptions or deferments are certain 
for draft-age public officials, key men 
in industry, ministers, conscientious ob- 
jectors, students in preparatory schools. 
To 18-year-olds, meanwhile, the 
approved plan offers these alternatives: 
Short-term enlistments of one year’s 
active duty in the Army, Navy or Air 
Force will be available to some youths 
of 18 who wish to get their military serv- 
ice over early. A total of 161,000 vol- 
unteers will be accepted for these one- 
year terms, 110,000 for the Army, 36,000 
for the Navy, and 15,000 for the Air 
Force. These trainees, after their perioa 
of active duty, are to be transferred to 
the reserves for six years or, if they 
prefer, may take weekly drill in an or- 
ganized reserve unit for four years. 
Reserve status also will exempt from 
a draft youths who join organized reserve 
units within six months after their 18th 
birthdays. Thus, a young man who had 
not turned 18 six months before draft 
starts may avoid being drafted by signing 
up with the National Guard, the Air Na- 
tional Guard, the Organized Naval or 








230,000 
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Marine Corps reserves at any time prior 
to the age of 18%. This involves training 
with pay one night a week, plus a two- 
week summer training period. 

These alternatives are to be offered 
specifically for youths under 19 who wish 
to avoid having their careers interrupted 
by a draft later. 

The individual’s chances of being 
inducted under any 230,006-man draft, 
if he is of draft age, may be figured in 
this way: 

Draft-age youths, those young men 
aged 19 through 25, number 8,375,000 


in all. Of these, 7,783,000 now are ci- 
vilians. 
Veterans in this age group total 


5,198,000. Very few of these stand to be 
drafted; at most, a few thousand postwar 
draftees who served very short enlist- 
ments. 

Nonveterans, eligible for the draft, 
number 2,585,000. 

Unmarried youths, of these nonvet- 
erans, total about 1,552,000 men in all. 

Physically qualified for the draft will 
be about half of those 1,552,000 eligi- 
bles, or a pool of 776,000 youths. 

Chance of the individual’s being in- 
ducted, as a result, is about 1 in 6 if he 
is an unmarried nonveteran of draft age, 
but about 1 in 3 if he is also qualified 
under Army physical and mental stand- 
ards. 
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New Record Ahead in Housing 


Backlog of Demand Despite High Activity 


Building boom is headed 
toward a record dollar volume 
for 1948. 

New housing units to be 
started this year are expected to 
exceed the high mark made in 
1925. Starts in May were highest 
for any month. 

Mortgage terms are likely to 
stiffen, but that development 
shows no signs of producing a 
setback that will affect private 
construction activity. 

Rising costs do not appear to 
be discouraging home buyers. 


People who are building houses, 
who may be planning to build, or who 
are looking for houses to buy or rent 
need to be aware of current develop- 
ments in the construction industry. 

These trends are in the forefront: 

Building activity is going on at a rec- 
ord rate. The present building boom has 
topped all previous booms and shows 
every sign of continuing. 

Building costs continue in a rising 
trend. Charges for both labor and mate- 
rials are increasing. That means con- 
tinued high and rising prices for houses. 

Mortgage money for housing is to 
continue to be available and cheap. How- 
ever, in the months ahead a trend toward 
higher down payments may develop. 

Rental projects are to get official en- 
couragement, but rents for new houses 
are likely to creep upward. New units 
now command considerably higher rents 
than old houses and apartments, where 
rents are controlled. 

Demand for housing is to exceed the 
supply of housing at least for the re- 
mainder of the year. A record building 
boom still is unable to meet demand. 

This prospect for building will not be 
greatly affected by the legislative tangle 
that developed between House and Sen- 
ate over a national housing program. The 
construction industry has been operating 
at as high a level as labor and material 
supplies will permit, and is likely to con- 
tinue to operate near that level through 
1948 and 1949. 

The extent of the boom in home 
building is shown in the chart. The off- 
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cial estimate is that 950,000 new residen- 
tial units will be started this year. That 
volume of building will produce the 
greatest housing boom in U.S. history, 
topping the previous record year of 1925 
by 13,000 dwellings. 

Building activity to date indicates that 
the official estimate of housing construc- 
tion will be realized. In’ the first five 
months of this year, 356,000 new resi- 
dential units were started, and the sea- 
sonal building peak is still ahead. In May, 
97,000 new units were started—an all- 
time record for any month and an in- 
crease of 24,000 units over May of last 
year. 

Rising costs apparently are being ac- 
cepted by builders. The building industry 
estimates that $16,400,000,000 will be 
spent for new construction this year, That 
is for all types of construction, including 
housing. This outlay will be about 
$2,500,000,000 more than was paid for 
new construction last year and far more 


than in any other year. For resideng; 
the industry expects an outlay of $6,209. 
000,000 this year, compared 
$5,300,000,000 in 1947. 

Financing problems are not « 
pected to slow the buiiding boom in ay 
important degree, although builders ay 
buyers may have to put up more of the: 
own money in the months ahead, 

About two out of every five ne 
mortgages have been carrying a Gover. 
ment guarantee under terms of the \;. 
tional Housing Act. Additional guara, 
tees have been forthcoming from tip 
Veterans’ Administration veterar 
buying homes, and the Reconstructig: 
Finance Corp. stood ready to by 
mortgages from lenders who wanted t 
sell. It has been estimated that almog 
nine tenths of the total mortgage marke 
received a Government guarantee in oy; 
form or another. 

Many builders of rental projects hav 
been getting what amounted to a lf 
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per cent guarantee under Title 6 of the 
Housing Act. This Title permitted the 
Federal Housing Administration to insure 
mortgages up to 90 per cent of the cost 
of the project. Since that cost included 
the builder's profit, the guarantee fre- 
quently covered the actual cost of the 
project to the builder. 


tivity 


»sidences These easy terms may be tightened 
 $6.20).1 in the months ahead. Indications are that 
ed wit future mortgage guarantees by federal 

agencies will be based upon “value” 
not ef rather than “cost,” which means that 
m in anf official appraisers will be less lenient in 
Iders anif insuring mortgages. The upshot of that 
e of thf policy will be to require a larger down 


ad. payment from builders or buyers. 


five he: The building boom, however, has dem- 
. Gover. | onstrated that it can continue, for a while 
f the \} at least, without easy financing. Title 6 


of the Housing Act expired in March and 


1 guaran. : aan: 
there was no evidence of a slackening in 


from. the 


veteras | building activity in the following two 
nstructioy $ months. New contracts continued to be 
to buf placed in large volume. 
vanted t Signs also point to a return to prewar 
at almoe} standards of insuring mortgages. Under 
se matket | these standards, mortgage insurance cov- 
‘ee in ow | ered no more than 80 per cent of the value 
of the property, in contrast to the 90 per 
ects have cent that is allowed under the postwar 
to a lf emergency provisions of the Housing Act. 








Greater use of prewar standards would 
mean still tighter mortgage terms—down 
payments of at least 20 per cent of the 
appraised value of property. At current 
prices for houses, the down payment 
probably would have to be greater than 
20 per cent of the cost. 

The housing market, however, still 
promises to be larger than the industry 
can supply even if financing terms are 
tightened. Real estate mortgages by 
building and loan associations, by banks 
and other lenders, have been increasing 
steadily for more than a year and give 
no sign of reversing that trend. 

A Federal Reserve Board survey of 
consumers’ buying plans disclosed that 
more than 2,000,000 families intended 
to buy homes this year. The building 
industry cannot supply over 1,000,000 
residential units this year, so the demand 
still is likely to exceed supply. 

Housing prices, furthermore, are not 
deterring prospective buyers. The survey 
indicated that more than a fourth of the 
families that plan to buy homes are 
willing to pay $10,000 and more, and 
that a third are prepared to pay from 
$6,000 to $10,000. These two groups 
appear to offer a market for new homes 
that is greater than the building indus- 
try can supply. Tighter mortgage terms 
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may force some families out of the 
housing market, but no severe setback 
in the demand for new houses is ex- 
pected to occur. 

In other fields, too, building activity 
is booming, and promises to continue 
booming. 

Commercial building for offices, 
stores, garages, warehouses and _ similar 
structures is running well ahead of last 
year. Members of the building industry 
expect to erect almost half again as many 
commercial structures this year as during 
last year. 

Industrial expansion displays a tend- 
ency to slow down. A drop of more than 
20 per cent is expected this year in the 
volume of industrial building, but, even 
then, industrial building will be high 
when compared with most previous years. 
The drop in industrial building also is 
being offset by the expanded building 
program of public utilities, particularly 
the telephone and electric industries. 

Public building activity also is 
pointed toward a_ peacetime record. 
About $1,500,000,000 is expected to be 
spent on highways—an outlay equaled 
only in 1930. School building is double 
that of last year and so are outlays for 
hospitals and other public institutions. 

Cities are spending more than $400,- 
000,000 this year on sewer and water 
systems, compared with $331,000,000 
last year, and outlays for conservation and 
development are running at a rate of 
$442,000,000 a year—a rate that tops all 
previous years. 

Farm building also is running ahead 
of last year in value. Farmers paid $450,- 
000,000 last year for new farm homes 
and structures. This year farm construc- 
tion promises to approach $550,000,000. 

Other types of building that are ex- 
ceeding last year’s dollar rate include 
churches, for which the outlay is double 
that of last year, private schools and pri- 
vate recreational centers. 

Altogether, the building industry ap- 
pears to be headed definitely for a record 
in the dollar volume of activity this year. 
In physical volume, building activity, 
over all, probably will fall short of the 
record year of 1927, when commercial 
and industrial building reached its height. 
When compared with last year, 1948 
building activity is running about 40 per 
cent ahead in value and 27 per cent 
ahead in volume. In other words, about 
two thirds of the rise in dollar total is due 
to larger output and one third is due to 
higher prices. 

The current building boom is largely 
due to private activity. Almost all the 
housing contracts are for private, not 
public, construction, and housing is re- 
sponsible for half of all private contracts. 
Public contracts this year account for less 
than a fourth of total activity, 
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KEEPING FARM PRICES HIGH 


Policies Assuring Trend for Another Yeg 


High prices, underwritten by 
Government, are good for an- 
other year at least. 

Food shopping will remain ex- 
pensive, with some variations. 
Bread might drop a bit, but meat 
can go higher. So can milk. 

Clothing prices stay relatively 
high, too. Cost of living is to stay 
above prewar levels for a long 
time yet. 


Food and clothing are to remain 
high in price for at least one more 
year. High prices are being under- 
written by Government price sup- 
ports, by wage increases that add to 
costs, by limited supply in relation to 
demand for many farm products. 

Prices of most foods and of fibers that 
go into clothing are expected during the 
year ahead to remain above the level at 
which Government will need to give sup- 





port. Congress has put taxpayers in the 
position where they will move in with 
dollars in order to hold up prices, if prices 
should decline sharply. 

This means that farmers are assured of 
a rather high degree of prosperity during 
this year and probably through the next 
year as well. It means more big grocery 
bills and big clothing bills for city people. 

The outlook varies product by product, 
but, for the farmer who produces and the 
city dweller who buys the farmers’ prod- 
ucts, it is about as follows on the basis of 
official appraisals. 

Bread is not likely to rise any more in 
price. It might even decline a trifle. Bread, 
however, is a relatively small item in the 
food bill of most families. That’s why a 
decline in the price of wheat, which has 
carried that grain much lower than it was 
a few months ago, does not have great 
importance for the city family. Wheat 
prices, as the chart shows, are not far 
above levels at which they may have to 
be supported. At some time in the future 
there is going to be a wheat problem. 

Corn is lower in price, too. The official 
expectation is that a big 1948 crop, now 


—Ewing Galloway 
MEAT & POTATOES 
On the farm—an assurance of a rather high degree 


of prosperity 


indicated, will bring a further price ¢. 
cline as that crop matures and jis hy. 
vested. Corn is not expected, howeye; 
to get down this year or early next yex 
to a level at which it will have to } 
supported. The importance of corn pric 
lies in its effect on the supply and pric 
of meats. 

Meat prices promise to stay at aboy 
present prices, or even to rise somewha 
in the year ahead. The reasons are they 
(1) the supply of meat is going to de 
cline; (2) incomes of people who by 
meat are going to rise due to wage rises 
and tax reduction. A year ago peopk 
were supplied with meat at the rate ¢ 
157 pounds per person per year. Noy 
they are getting meat at the rate 
150.5 pounds a year. In first half, 1949 
the rate will be about 138 pounds. 

Pork will be relatively scarce and hig! 
priced, at least until well along in th 
first half of 1949. A big corn crop will en. 
courage farmers to produce more hog 
next spring, but those hogs will not bk 
marketed until the second half of ti 
year. The price of hogs can fall sharph 
before Government supports become ¢ 
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fective. There is a chance that a price 
problem in hogs may develop in 1950. 

Beef will be relatively scarce for a 
longer time than pork. Beef-cattle popu- 
lation has been declining steadily. To re- 
build it will require a period of years, 
not a few months. So long as incomes 
remain high, with people wanting beef- 
steak, the price will remain high in this 
period of relative scarcity. 

Lamb is to be scarce and high priced 
during the next year, too. Again, the rea- 
son is found in relatively small supply 
in relation to demand. 

Dairy products are going to be in as 
big supply as during the past year, 
but prices will be high. People have 
more money to spend, but the supply 
is the same. 

Milk supply actually is about 5 per 
cent smaller now than it was a year ago. 
Per capita income is up 9 per cent. Prices 
of dairy products, including milk, are up 
about 15 per cent. 

Butter is high priced and apparently is 
to stay high during the year ahead. A 
drastic decline would be needed before 
butter fell to the support price. 

Chickens, turkeys, eggs likewise are 
expected to remain expensive. A_ big 
feed-grain crop will result in a sharp in- 
crease in production of poultry and eggs 
during 1949, but these larger supplies 
will not come to market in a big way 
until later in the year. Officials are wor- 
tried about the longer-range prospect of 
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CLOTHING 
In the city—higher prices 
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overproduction, price declines and the 
need for Government price support in 
this field. 

This indicates at least one more year 
of high food prices. With food prices 
high, workers will continue to be in a 
mood to demand wage rises. As wage 
payments go up, so does the demand for 
dairy products and meats. At some point 
this cycle will break, but the break is 
not forecast for the year ahead. It could 
follow the harvests of 1949, if Europe has 
big crops and if U.S. again has big 
crops. But there is no present indication 
that agriculture faces a price collapse 
comparable to that of 1920-21. 

Clothing prices are affected by the 
outlook for cotton and wool. In the 
clothing industry, wage rates are in a 
rising trend and show no signs of declin- 
ing. Raw materials, cotton, wool and 
synthetic fibers appear to be firm in price, 
too, so that any marked decline in prices 
of men’s wear and of women’s clothing 
seems improbable. 

Cotton supply in relation to expected 
demand is not to be excessive in the year 
ahead, based upon the probable crop 
outlook. The price of cotton still is well 
above the level at which the Government 
must move in with supports. There al- 
ways is the possibility that these supports 
may be required before the next crop 
year is ended, however, if foreign de- 
mand for American cotton should lag. 
The demand probably is to be maintained 
with foreign-aid dollars. 

Wool prices are not far above the sup- 
port level of prices at this time. Even so, 
the price of woolen goods remains high. 

Prices of farm products apparently are 
not again to be left free to seek their own 
level when supply does overtake de- 
mand. Instead, both political parties are 
committed to using Government power 
and Government funds to keep farm- 
product prices from drastic declines. 

What it adds up to is this: 

A high wage level is being built 
and bulwarked by labor unions, operating 
with protection of Government. Drastic 
declines in wage rates are regarded as 
improbable even if a period of large- 
scale unemployment occurs. 

A floor under farm-product prices is 
provided by Government and will be 
maintained indefinitely as part of a long- 
range farm program to which both par- 
ties are committing themselves. 

Cost of living, as a result, is to remain 
high by prewar standards, so far as any- 
one can foresee, although that cost is ex- 
pected to decline when the present boom 
wears off. 

Government, in other words, has moved 
in to shore up the structure of costs and 
of prices in industry and agriculture. A 
real test of this Government’s policy will 
not come until deflation replaces inflation. 
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Speed-Up for Building of Highways 


Big Increase in Federal Aid to States, Cities 


Traffic troubles will grow, in 
years ahead. Highway building 
is rising. But the volume of traffic 
rises faster. 

Big new federal grants-in-aid 
do not solve cities’ special high- 
way problems. 

High costs and lack of mate- 
rials delayed highway work in 
1946 and 1947. 


Motorists are warned that traffic 
still is to get worse before it gets bet- 
ter. A new gift of $900,000,000 for 
highways, scheduled by Congress, as- 
sures the States and cities of con- 
tinued federal support in road-building 
efforts. But that does not completely 
solve the traffic problem. 

Traffic troubles are growing because 
highway building fell behind schedule in 
1946 and 1947, while traffic volume in- 
creased faster than generally predicted. 
Cities, already jammed, are facing an- 
other flood of new cars and trucks in 
months ahead. Yet many cities still are 
only talking about their postwar super- 
highways. States find their road systems 
generally adequate in size and location. 
But State roads are going to pieces faster 
than maintenance crews can repair them. 
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Federal aid is being worked out to 
provide grants totaling $450,000,000 a 
year for two years, to be passed out 
to States and cities if they match the 
federal funds dollar for dollar. Each 
State’s share of the new money will be 
figured out by September 1. The money 
will be available for payments after 
July 1, 1949. Forty-five per cent of the 
grant is to be spent on highways out- 
side of cities; 30 per cent is reserved for 
secondary roads, including farm-to-mar- 
ket routes; 25 per cent is for highways in 
urban areas. 

This is the latest in a series of similar 
federal grants that started before 1920. 
In 1921, a special provision denied fed- 
eral funds to towns of more than 2,500 
people. This was repealed in 1934, giv- 
ing cities a chance to designate certain 


streets as highways, and thus get those’ 


streets built and maintained with federal 
help. In 1944, for the first time in history, 
a definite percentage of federal highway 
funds was reserved for city projects. 

In the future, however, Congress 
may be forced to adopt additional meas- 
ures to help cities. Experience of recent 
years indicates that the old system of aid 
may not be adequate to deal with traffic 
troubles of the size and nature expected 
in 1949 and later years. 

Any changes probably will tend to give 
cities a bigger slice of federal funds, in- 
creased federal planning and engineering 
aid. Somewhat closer State and federal 
supervision of city road development is 
likely to accompany increases in aid. 

Background of the developing highway 
problem is this: 

A general delay in highway build- 
ing occurred in 1946 and 1947, even with 
a big federal fund available. Congress, in 
1944, approved $1,500,000,000 for high- 
way aid. The money was to be spent or 
obligated in contracts during three years 
ending June 30, 1948. Actually, only 
about $870,000,000 is being obligated 
before that deadline. So the original 
three-year grant now is being stretched 
out to cover four years, ending June 30, 
1949. The balance of $630,000,000 from 
this grant, plus the new gift, makes a 
total of $1,530,000,000 in federal aid for 
the next three years. 

States and cities failed to spend money 
as fast as Congress offered it because 
they were caught by high costs, shortages 
of materials, the need to divert their own 
money to repairs of local roads and 
streets. 

The chart on page 27 pictures what is 


happening to highway costs. A mile of 
concrete road, 20 feet wide, cost $19,799 
in 1940. The same mile costs $39.9 
now. Costs of grading and filling road. 
ways, of concrete and steel, have climbed 
high. 

A speed-up in highway work is gettin 
under way, however. About $1 ,300,000, 
000 was spent for highway construction 
in 1947. About $1,500,000,000. will be 
spent in 1948, and next year’s total wil 
be even higher. 

But the gains from new highways wil 
be cancelled out by the growing weight 
of traffic ahead, if engineers are right, 
About 37,000,000 automobiles, truck 
and busses were registered in 1947, By 
1950, around 50,000,000 vehicles wil 
jam the roads. 

Cities will catch most of the increased 
traffic. Yet cities, under present condi- 
tions, apparently are unable to solve 
the traffic problems they already have, 

More than 100 cities have engineering 
plans under way for new traffic-handling 
road systems. Actual construction has 
started in only a minor number of cases, 

Cities reporting progress, with work 
started on big projects, include Boston, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Washington, Nor 
folk, Jacksonville, Miami, Cleveland, De- 
troit, Los Angeles and Portland, Ore. 

Many other cities have big plans, but 
they appear to be stopped or indefinitely 
delayed in some cases by special ob- 
stacles to new roads in metropolitan areas. 

Right-of-way trouble, for example, 
is reported to be holding up projects in 
nearly every major city. A new thorough- 
fare may require a right of way from 2% 
feet to a block wide, through densely 
settled areas. Evicting people from houses 
that stand in the way is not always pos- 
sible. Some cities buy land for people 
who must be relocated, pay them a spe- 
cial fee for moving, build new houses for 
them. Other cities just stop the project 
until housing supply improves. 

Widening of Congress Street in Chi- 
cago is cited as a project, planned for 
years, where land clearing was started, 
then delayed, because of housing troubles. 

Some States have laws, still to be 1 
pealed, limiting public right of way 
100 feet or so. More than a third of the 
States do not permit limited-access roads, 
though control of entering traffic is & 
sential for a real speedway. ; 

Local financing is becoming more dif- 
ficult, too, as prices rise and interest rates 
tighten. Usually voters must approve é 
bond issue to provide the city’s part af 
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source: Public Roads Administration 


the funds for a new through highway. 
Costs of city routes frequently exceed 
$5,000,000 a mile. These costly high- 
ways must compete for voters’ favor with 
new schools and other desirable city im- 
provements. 

Steel shortages frustrate some cities 
with projects halfway to completion. 
Bridges, elevated roadways and tunnels 
require huge amounts of steel. Steel short- 
age is not easing very fast. 

These are main reasons why cities are 
not solving their traffic problems faster, 
oficials now report. Another grant of 
money from Congress, on the same terms 
as before, offers no special solution for 
these problems. Eventually, Congress 
may have to decide whether more direct 
federal action is necessary to meet the 
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many legal and financial obstacles to 
highway expansion in cities. 

Outside the cities, highways need 
repair and replacement on a vast scale. 
That apparently can be handled by the 
States if they continue to get federal 
money in big amounts. Most highways of 
today wili be reconstructed, in years 
ahead, a few sections at a time. 

New roadways will be wider. About 
24 feet is the new standard width for a 
two-lane road. Curves will be straight- 
ened, hills cut down for greater safety. 

Officials emphasize that four and six- 
lane highways up and down the nation 
are not contemplated now. Official line 
is that such roads are needed only 
through the cities. But some States have 
plans of their own about this. Pennsyl- 


NEW ROADS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


vania is adding to its Turnpike, a super- 
highway financed with tolls. Toll-road 
proposals elsewhere are stimulated by 
failure to get roads built faster with other 
means. The Federal Government’s Public 
Roads Administration strongly opposes 
toll roads. Congress may have to decide 
national policy on the toll plan in years 
ahead, however. 

Postwar highway problems, in 
fact, are only beginning. A new grant of 
money, such as that now to be provided, 
allows States and cities to count on a 
definite amount of federal aid. That 
gives a green light to many projects. But 
recent experience shows that money au- 
thorizations are not a magic solution for 
traffic ills. Prospect remains for still great- 
er traffic congestion in the future. 


ee 
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RUSSIA’S BOOMING INDUSTRIES 


Reported from LONDON, WASHINGTON and MOSCOW 


Big plants, heavy industries, 
are making a good comeback in 
Russia. Output doesn’t approach 
U. S., but it leads the rest of the 
world. Crops are good, too. 

Steel, oil, construction are bot- 
tlenecks. Creaky transportation 
also is a handicap, but general 
recovery is ahead of plan. 

Plants, not people, get priori- 
ties. Consumer goods are held 
back. Living standards, still low, 
will lag another 10 years. 


Russia is turning recovery corner. 
Industrial output is exceeding prewar 
records. Key labor shortages are com- 
ing to an end. Crops now growing 
promise a good harvest, and national 
income is reaching an all-time high. 
But living standards, though rising, re- 
main below the low prewar level. 

A study of Russia’s recovery shows that, 
despite some failures and a number of 
bottlenecks, the Soviet economy is mak- 
ing rapid gains without Marshall Plan 
aid. Output of steel still is less than one 
fifth of U.S. production, and Russia re- 
mains far behind America in machinery, 
coal, oil and vehicles. But Russia’s pro- 
duction in steel and other heavy indus- 
try has outstripped that in every other 
country. 

Russia’s leaders are giving first priority 
to the expansion of heavy industry. Agri- 
culture is getting next claim on labor and 
raw materials. Production of consumer 
goods is being permitted to lag behind as 
a poor third. 

Result is that Russia’s people are poorly 
housed and clothed. Output of general 
merchandise for the public is much less 
per capita than in Western Europe and 
infinitesimal compared with U. S. produc- 
tion. But Russia’s industrial plant already 
is bigger than it was before the war, and 
it is still growing. 

Industrial production as a whole is 
hitting the high targets of the Fourth Five 
Year Plan. But efforts launched last year 
to achieve the five-year goals in four 
years have been dropped. These goals call 
for output in 1950 about 61 per cent 
larger than in 1945 and 48 per cent 
larger than in 1940. But Russians do not 
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hope to approach U. S. industrial strength 
until 1960. 

Progress toward 1950 goals, though 
rapid, is not uniform. Some industries are 
ahead of plan, but others are behind. 
Reconversion in some fields has been 
much slower than in the U.S., since 
Soviet engineers have less experience with 
quick model changes. Other industries 
have been held back by shortages of 
labor and materials for plant construction. 

In the Urals and other areas un- 
touched by the Germans, production is 
ahead of plan. These areas possessed 
about two thirds of Russia’s industry in 
1940, and 1,360 factories were moved 
there from the Ukraine during the war. 
With aid from new plants built since 
1941, production is now more than a 
fourth higher than before the war. Plans 
call for an even larger increase by 1950. 
High output in the unoccupied areas has 
lifted national income above prewar 
peaks. 

In the devastated areas of Western 
Russia, which contained one third of the 
country’s industry before the war, con- 
struction snags have kept production be- 
hind plan. Last year these areas manu- 
factured only half as much as before the 
war. 

Unless plant construction can be 
speeded up quickly, the devastated areas 
are unlikely to reach their 1950 targets, 
which call for 15 per cent more produc- 
tion than in 1940. As the chart on page 
29 shows, prewar production levels for 
the country as a whole have been re- 
gained only through the shift of industry 
from West to East. 

Steel production is one of the major 
bottlenecks in the Soviet recovery drive. 
More than half of the blast furnaces in 
the devasted areas have been restored. 
But most of these repairs are mere patch- 
work, efficiency is low, and output is 
only about one fifth its prewar propor- 
tions. 

Production of steel in the country as a 
whole is estimated at less than 16,000,- 
000 tons a year, compared with 18,300,- 
000 tons in 1940. As against a planned 
increase of 30 per cent, output has risen 
only 19 per cent since 1945 and remains 
less than one fifth of U.S. production. 
It is unlikely that the 1950 goal of 
25,400,000 tons of steel will be achieved. 

Oil output in Russia also is below pre- 
war levels and amounts to less than one 
tenth of U.S. production. Russian wells 
delivered about 26,000,000 tons of oil 





last year, compared with 31,000,000 to, 
in 1940. But production has increased , 
third since 1945 and is a little ahead 9 
plan. Prewar output may be reached thi 
year. The goal for 1950—35,000,000 to 
—may be exceeded. 

Coal production, though only 
fourth of U.S. output, is bettering Dre 
war Soviet records of 166,000,000 tons, 
year. But there are indications that ney 
mines are not being brought into prody. 
tion rapidly enough at present to meet thy 
1950 goal of 250,000,000 tons. Destry. 
tion of the Donetz mines created a shor. 
age of metallurgical coke for Ukrainiy 
industry that has not been overcome 

Machinery production, on the othe 
hand, is expanding rapidly and is poy 
considerably better than it was before te 
war. Output of machine tools last yey 
was 74 per cent higher than in 1945, 
against a planned increase of 65 per ceri 
By 1950, Russians expect to have ; 
stock of 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 machite 
tools, as against an inventory of 1,70\. 
000 in the U.S. in 1945. 

Russia’s transport system, long: 
weak link, has been repaired sufficient 
to meet current needs, though with son 
strain. Motor highways, which cary; 
substantial part of U.S. freight, are lit 
developed in Russia. Railways must can 
four fifths of Russia’s freight. Total ri: 
way mileage in Russia is only about on 
fourth that in the U.S., but rolling sto 
has been restored to prewar numbers a 
devastated lines have been almost com 
pletely restored. 

Output of consumer goods, hii 
ever, is still considerably below the pre 
war level. Production of cotton textiles 
only about two thirds of prewar volun 
and output of leather shoes is little mo 
than half the 1940 level. Neither indus 
met its 1946-47 goals. 

Soviet agriculture is making a si 
cesstul comeback from war damage a 
the 1946 drought. Grain acreage this ye 
is back to prewar levels, and early {0 
casts indicate a good crop. 

Last year, only 90 per cent of prew 
acreage was planted, but yields wet 
high. Compulsory — collections _ tw 
farmers, for feeding urban areas and! 
export, brought the Government as mut 
grain as in the best prewar years. Thi 
enabled the Soviet Union to commit ip 
ward of 2,500,000 tons of grain for & 
port this year, more than in any )é 
since 1932. Over 1,600,000 tons of th 
is scheduled to go to Marshall Pi 
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countries, in exchange largely for machin- 
ery needed by Russia. 

Livestock, however, still is consider- 
ably below prewar numbers. A loss of a 
million hogs in 1946-47 resulted from the 
drought-induced feed shortage. 

Plans for this year call for only 162,- 
000,000 cattle, sheep, goats, pigs and 
horses, as against 214,000,000 in 1938. 
The total number of cattle and horses is 
expected to be below prewar figures even 
by 1950. But an increase in sheep, goats 
and hogs is planned to bring the livestock 
population to 223,000,000 by 1950. 

Living standards of the Russian peo- 
ple are improving steadily, but they are 
still below what they were before the 
war. Supplies of meat, dairy products and 
clothing are smaller than in 1938, while 
the population has increased from 170,- 
000,000 to akout 197,000,000. Housing 
conditions are worse than they ever have 
been in Soviet history. 

About 4,700,000 dwelling units were 
destroyed during the war, and almost 
25,000,000 persons were made homeless. 
Only 10,000,000 have been rehoused 
since 1943. The rest are crowded in with 
other families or living in makeshift shel- 
ters. Construction of public housing was 
one-third behind the planned figures last 
year, and there has been little improve- 
ment since. 

Food supplies, however, are better 
than they have been at any time since 
the beginning of the war. Store shelves 
have been well stocked since elimination 
of rationing last winter, except for occa- 
sional shortages due to distribution trou- 
bles. Prices in the open market fell to 
about one-third what they were last year. 

Supplies of consumer goods of all types 
are about 60 per cent larger than in 
1945. Government stores and co-opera- 
tives are displaying increasing amounts 
of cosmetics, household utensils, radios, 
phonographs, bicycles and motorcycles. 
Automobiles are soon to be available 
in small numbers for private purchase 
tor the first time in Soviet history. The 
four-cylinder Moskvich is to be sold for 
the equivalent of $1,125, about one and 


one-half times the average worker's 
annual take-home pay. 
Last winter's money .reform, which 


wiped out much of the savings of the 
Russian people, has substantially in- 
creased the purchasing power of the 
Soviet ruble. With prices falling and in- 
creasing amounts of consumer goods 
available, more housewives and other 
Russians not normally employed in in- 
dustry are going to work. Those already 
employed are working harder. 

Labor turnover and absenteeism in 
factories have fallen to the lowest levels 
since the war. The labor force has in- 
creased by about 2,000,000 in the last 
year, ending shortages of man power in 
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the most critical industries. Family earn- 
ings, as a result, are mounting steadily. 

The outlook, however, is that, while 
living standards will continue to rise 
slowly, prewar conditions probably will 
not be regained much before 1950. 

Announced plans of Soviet leaders call 
for consumers to keep their belts tight 
while materials and labor are concen- 
trated on the production of machinery 
and the expansion of heavy industry. The 
objective, which Russians hope to achieve 
by 1960, is to build an industrial plant 
approaching that of the U. S. 

In 1960, the Soviet Union hopes to 
produce 60,000,000 tons of steel, 500,- 
000,000 tons of coal and 60,000,000 tons 


of oil. This compares with U. S. produc- 
tion in 1947 of 84,700,000 tons of steel, 
675,000,000 tons of coal and 281,000,000 
tons of crude oil. 

Once completed, this industrial base 
would give Russia a war potential ap- 
proaching that of the U.S. It would also 
make it possible for the Soviet Union to 
turn out quantities of consumer goods 
unprecedented for Russia, if the outlook 
at that time is for peace instead of war. 

Until that time, however, Soviet eco- 
nomic efforts are to be directed toward 
industrial expansion, not output of con- 
sumer goods. As a result, Russia’s success 
in recovery is not to mean abundance for 
her people for at least another decade. 
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Showdown in Greek War: 
U.S. Dollars For New Drive 


Reported from ATHENS 


Summer offensive, coming up, 
may decide outcome of the civil 
war in Greece. U. S. dollars, bol- 
stering Greek Government and 
Army, are to be poured out to de- 
feat pro-Communists. 

U. S. aid, so far, has weakened 
rebels, given new lift to Athens 
forces. But end of spending is not 
in sight. 

Greek Army is counting on 
$180,000,000 more through mid- 
1949 to hold guerrillas in check, 
once they are defeated. 


The war in Greece is coming to a 
head this summer. Greek Government 
forces, financed and advised by the 
United States, are set for a military 
drive to crush Greek guerrillas en- 
couraged by Russia and her allies. 

The change in tempo of the Greek war 
is obvious to a correspondent returning 
to the country after a year’s absence. 
U.S. aid to Greece, visible everywhere 
in better clothing, better food and better 
arms for the Greek Army, has boosted the 
morale of the troops. Now, after nine 
years or more of fighting Italians, Ger- 
mans or Greek Communists, the Greek 
soldier sees the summer offensive as a 
chance for victory which will let him go 
home from the war at last. 

Everyone here appears to know what 
is at stake. The big push against the guer- 
rillas is counted on to show conclusively 
whether Greece, with U. S. help, will win 
a chance to get back on her feet, or 
whether Russia, at little expense, can 
keep the country in turmoil. 

Military showdown is sending 200,- 
000 Greek troops and police out to hunt 
for 25,000 Greek guerrillas. Ratio of Gov- 
ernment combat troops in the field to the 
guerrillas is about 7 to 1. Greek com- 
manders say it takes at least that superi- 
ority for the Government forces to pin 
down the guerrilla bands. 

Cost of the summer offensive to the 
United States will be high. Out of $336,- 
000,000 spent or committed by the U. S. 
in Greece, $210,000,000 is going to the 
armed forces, In addition, Greece expects 
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to get at least $180,000,000 more from 
the U. S. to cover the year ending June 30, 
1949. Even if success against the guerril- 
las this summer enables the Greek Gov- 
ernment to cut the armed forces in half, 
military costs will continue to soak up a 
large portion of this aid. But the aim is 
to prevent the guerrillas from sabotaging 
Greek recovery so U.S. funds earmarked 
for that purpose will not be wasted. 
Preliminaries to the summer offensive 
have turned out well for the Government 
forces up to now (see map). The rugged 
terrain left to the rebels favors guerrilla 
tactics, but four out of six military opera- 
tions conducted by the Greek Army in 
the last two months are listed as “success- 


ful” by Lieut. Gen. James A. Van Fleet, 


commanding the 350 members of the 
U.S. Military Mission here. Two other 
Greek Army operations were only partially 
successful because the guerrillas escaped 
across the Albanian and Bulgarian fron- 
tiers. Guerrillas killed or captured since 
March total about 8,000, compared with 
Greek Army losses of 1,502, including 
wounded. 

Weapons are piling up for the big 
push in the battle area. Before the United 


————, 


States went to the financial aid of th 
Greek Government, British arms wep 
standard in the country. For that reasop, 
the U.S. has spent $20,600,000 for ney 
British arms for Greek use, while sending 
in U.S. mortars, field guns and machine 
guns. The Greek Air Force has 20 ney 
British Spitfires for combat duty and , 

dozen U.S. transport planes for supply. 
ing troops in the mountains by parachute 

The guerrillas have no air force, Thei 
artillery, mainly light mortars, and othe; 
arms and ammunition are brought acrogg 
the border on smugglers’ trails from th 
Russian satellite countries of Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia and Albania. Guerrillas, noy 
on the defensive, are counting heavily op 
land mines to slow down the Governmen 
drive. And, if hard pressed, the guerrilla 
know they will be well received actos 
the border. 

Tactics in the summer drive will ip. 
volve two major operations which may be 
undertaken simultaneously. Government 
troops now are moving into positions be. 
tween the large guerrilla pocket in Cen. 
tral Greece and the guerrilla forces of 
the North. Probability is that one portion 
of the Greek Army will aim at a cleanup 
of Central Greece while the major fore 
rolls:up the guerrillas to the frontiers 
The job then will be to keep them out 
of Greece. 

Optimism runs right down the line of 
the Greek command and is shared by the 
American officers in Greece. Much of thi 
military enthusiasm is due to the fac 
that General Van Fleet has succeeded in 
forcing Greek politicians to keep out of 

military affairs. Previously, 





Areas in Which Guerrillas Still Operate 
%K Areas Cleared of Guerrillas Since January 


influential civilians in Athen 
were able to send Army unit 
chasing around where they 
wanted them, despite the 











Government’s — over-all war 
plan. Now the U.S. and 
Greek officers have the con: 
mand pretty much to then- 
selves. 

What's ahead for Greece 
is not peace, U. S. style. Bar 
dits have roamed the Greek 
mountains for centuries and 
are not likely to be complete 
ly eliminated now. But the 
summer offensive will be con 
sidered highly successful i 
the guerrillas left in Greece 
are cut down to, say, 5,000 
Unless the Russians and thei 
satellites increase their aid 
the guerrillas, such a victon 
looks possible. And the prs 
pect that U. S. aid now being 
used up in war would thet 
be turned into Greek et 
nomic recovery has give! 
anti-Communist forces in thi 
country great encouragement 


AEGEAN 
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WORRIES OF MOVIE MAKERS 


Times are not as good as they 
once were in Hollywood. Boom 
finds the movie industry lagging. 
Income is down, costs are higher. 
Foreign market is fading and 
labor troubles pile up. 

Court decisions on ownership 
of theaters threaten further loss 
of revenues. Television is an 
added problem. 

It all adds up to the end of an 
era in Hollywood. 


Troubles keep piling up for the 
movie makers. The boom that is mak- 
ing 1948 a year of record profits for 
many industries finds the film capital 
of the world in the doldrums. 

Box-office receipts in movie houses 
throughout the country are lower at a 
time when the cost of producing pictures 
is higher. Foreign markets, once a good 
source of income, are drying up. The 
Government is winning support from the 
courts in its effort to make producers get 
rid of 3,000 movie theaters they now own 
or operate. Strikes against the big studios 
are threatened for later in the summer. 

Hollywood, as a result, is marking 
time. Major studios are cutting produc- 
tion of pictures. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
for example, was making only four pic- 
tures in a recent week, compared with a 
wartime average of eight or more, Out- 
put of feature films by major studios this 
year is expected to total about 375, 
against 363 in 1947, 397 in 1946, and 
527 in 1939. Only about 250 actors and 
actresses are under contract to the 
studios, compared with a normal total of 
600 to 700. 

Hollywood’s pessimism can be 
traced to a number of causes. 

Box-office receipts are 10 to 12 per 
cent below last year and give little indi- 
cation of picking up. Profits for 1948 will 
be lower than those of 1946-and 1947, 
but still will be large by prewar stand- 
ards. Movie attendance, while smaller 
than the last two years, still is running 
higher than before the war. 

Foreign income has dropped off be- 
cause of dollar shortages. Twice in re- 
cent months the British Government has 
acted to restrict showing of U.S. films. 
First, it decreed that only $17,000,000 a 
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year, plus an amount equal to that earned 
by British films in the U.S., could be 
taken out of Britain by American movie 
companies. Now, the Government has 
gone further by reducing the number of 
U.S. films that can be shown in. British 
theaters after October 1. 

Argentina, too, has made it impossible 
for American film producers to take prof- 
its out of that country, by a 100 per cent 
freeze on transfer of dollars. 

Theater chains, now owned by big 
film-producing companies, apparently 
will have to be broken up as the result 
of a decision by the U. S. Supreme Court. 
This will cut revenues sharply, since op- 
eration of theaters is more profitable to 
some firms than production of motion pic- 
tures. While major film companies in 1939 
owned only 16 per cent of the theaters, 
with 25 per cent of the seats, they took in 
70 per cent of total box-office receipts. 
Today’s figures are changed little. 

What the Supreme Court did was to 


‘send back to a lower court an antitrust 


suit against eight big film companies, 
with instructions to the lower court to 
determine what should be done about 
ownership and operation of theaters by 
producers. The Supreme Court held that 
the lower court did not go far enough in 
finding that five of the eight companies 
had tried to monopolize the film-showing 
business. Other decisions striking at prac- 
tices in the industry also were issued the 
same day. 

At least one film company, Paramount 
Pictures, Inc., has interpreted the deci- 
sions to mean that the producing com- 
panies will be forced to reduce their the- 
ater interests. Accordingly, Paramount 
decided to reduce its capital structure to 
compensate for expected losses in earning 
power and assets. 

Television provides an added worry 
for the movie producers. For one thing, 
producers are not sure how much they 
will be affected by competition from this 
new method of showing motion pictures 
in the home. For another, they are in- 
volved in a dispute with the Screen Ac- 
tors Guild. The Guild wants actors to be 
paid extra for making films for both tele- 
vision and theater showings. It also 
wants separate agreements covering pro- 
duction of movies for television. The pro- 
ducers have rejected these demands and 
the Guild is talking about the possibility 
of a strike on August 1. Chances are, 
however, that a strike can be averted if 
agreement can be reached on other de- 
mands of the Guild. 

Hollywood’s answer to its problems is 
to cut costs wherever possible. Waste in 
film cutting is being reduced. Duplicate 
shots no longer are being taken for selec- 
tion later. Picture-making schedules are 
being stepped up. Spectacles and ex- 
travagant settings are being réduced. The 
number of high-paid stars to a film is 
being cut. 

Yet, savings of this type are not big 
enough to encourage producers to in- 
crease film output in view of uncertain 
earning possibilities. The outlook is for 
continuation of the production slowdown 
in Hollywood until foreign and domestic 
demand picks up, and until uncertainties 
over a Guild contract and ownership of 
theater chains are cleared up. 

In any event, it seems likely that Hol- 
lywood will have to adjust itself to a 
smaller sharg of the world film market in 
the future. The day of easy expansion in 
the industry appears to be over. 
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MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH , 
TO GIVE LONGER LIFE TO B-W'S NORGE REFRIGERATORS, 
CERTAIN VITAL PARTS ARE MACHINED To SUPER-SMOOTHNESS. 
THEY REQUIRE A SPECIAL MEASURING DEVICE. THE 
PROFILOMETER DRAWS A DELICATE DIAMOND POINT ACROSS 
THE SURFACE To RECORD “ROUGHNESS IN MILLIONTHS OF AN INCH. 
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La A CAR CAN GO 42% FARTHER 

-<~ EVERY TIME THE ENGINE TURNS— 

WHEN EQUIPPED WITH AN 
AUTOMATIC OVERDRIVE , PRODUCED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY B-WSWARNER GEAR. 
THAT MEANS FAR FEWER GAS STOPS -- 
LESS ENGINE WEAR. YOU DONT 
BUY GAS FOR 3 MILES IN EVERY 10 
YOU TRAVEL! 
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WOVEN BRONZE TO FIGHT we a 

THE SUN...ENGINES THAT LOAF }." 

THEIR WAY TO CHEAPER MILEAGE. 

INSO MANY WAYS B-WINGENUITY TOUCHES 

THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN 

EVERY DAY.* 

*For Example 19 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF | 
MOTORCARS CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY 
BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL PLANE 
AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL 
B-WEQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED 
FOOD PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED 
MPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME 
EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 
































(FROM A CAR RADIATOR-- 


ENOUGH HEAT TO WARM TWO HOUSES! 

THE CORE 1S 19X 22X 3 INCHES. BUT SO WELL 
DESIGNED IS THE CAR RADIATOR TURNED OUT BY 

B-W'S LONG MANUFACTURING THAT IT HAS 
25,714 SQUARE INCHES OF COOLING SURFACE, 

ACTUALLY, IT MAY DISSIPATE ENOUGH HEAT 
TO MAINTAIN A 70° TEMPERATURE THROUGH- 

OUT TWO 8-ROOM HOUSES IN ZERO 
WEATHER. 
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THEY'RE ATTACHED TO SMALL LEVERS "SE - 

-THESE 2-OUNCE KNOBS IN B-W‘S 

FAMOUS LONG CLUTCH. AS A CAR SPEEDS scR 

UP, THEY PUSH OUTWARD DUE TO BLO at 
CENTRIFUGAL FORCE. RESULT: AT 90 MILES 5 ae 
PER HOUR, AN ADDED PRESSURE OF SUN STRIPS OF BRONZE WOVEN TOGETHER AT 
1000 POUNDS To KEEP THe CLUTCH FROM = pevicen Ty REMARKABLE KOOLSHADE. WITH FULL VISIBILITY 
SLIPPING. HERE'S ANOTHER B-W IT EFFECTIVELY SCREENS OUT INSECTS. TURNS BACK 85% 
ENGINEERING EXCLUSIVE. OF THe SUN'S HEAT, TO HOLD ROOM TEMPERATURES DOWN AS 
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Pred Slake 


«-» PATTERN MAKER 


Fred works for a nationally known concern that located in Santa 
Clara County two years ago. Fred's bosses liked the idea of a 
decentralized location. They felt that Santa Clara County’s live- 
ability would mean plus production and an all around greater 
operating efficiency. 


LET’S SEE HOW IT WORKS 


Fred lives in a detached bungalow. There’s a 
large lawn front and back and a big garden. 
Evenings and Sundays he putters around the 
garden. His particular hobby is camellias and 
he grows some beauties. 


Fred has a car, of course. That’s ‘standard 
equipment” in Santa Clara County. His home 
is just 7 minutes drive from the factory and he 
arrives alert and refreshed. 


_ <> 


Fred doesn’t realize it, of course, but the mean 
average temperature in Santa Clara County is 
just 4/10 of a degree from the “perfect” work- 


ing temperature of 59° plus. Maybe that’s why 
his bosses find that Fred produces 15% above 
national average. 


pg 

Fred’s oldest son goes to Stanford University 
(there are 3 major colleges in Santa Clara 
County) while his two daughters are in high 
school. Fred’s wife says that it’s a grand and 
glorious feeling to have such splendid schools. 


_— MOE 
= eo @) 
On week ends the whole family hops into the 
car for a dip in the Pacific Ocean and lazy sun- 


ning on the warm sands of nearby Santa Cruz. 
Fred says this beats any tonic he’s ever tried. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN — TO INDUSTRY 


Fred and his family are living the kind of lives that people used to dream about when they retired. 
They’re happy, healthy and efficient — to the definite advantage of Fred’s employers. Liveability 
is the magnet that has made Santa Clara County the fastest growing industrial area on the Pacific 
Coast. This area offers industry an entirely new concept in plant advantages plus all of the common 


advantages of old line industrial areas, 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOKLET! 
It is called “LIVEABLE SANTA CLARA COUNTY’’— 
and it presents a well rounded picture of this new indus- 


trial area. Free... 


write on your business letterhead, 


DEPT. U, SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY Goon 
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NEW _DELHI....BERLIN....PARIS....LONDON.... 


» It's a strange "peace offensive" coming out of Moscow, tantalizing Europe, 

worrying the Middle East, breaking out in Asia, striking where the West is weak. 

A soft word here, a poke in the ribs there--that's the way it works. 

Soft words lull Russia's satellites, even reach outside to Greece. 

Polite words go from Moscow to Washington on negotiations over the Danube. 

Harsh words go from East to West on the West's agreement over Germany. 

Action, poke in the ribs, hits the Western Allies hanging on in Berlin. 

Agitation comes to the surface in the Orient, where the West is slipping. 

Moscow, which has a way with words, says this all adds up to "peace." Maybe 
it does. At least, it's not a shooting war. But what is going on looks, in fact, 
like "cold war" on two fronts, the old front in Europe, a new front in the East. 











» Way things are in the Orient, it's a happy hunting ground for the Soviet. 
European power is declining, fast. Britain has lost Burma, may lose India, 
has her hands full in Malaya. French and Dutch are hanging on by their teeth. 
American power is firm in Japan, at a low ebb in China, indirect elsewhere. 
Asia's masses are fed up with imperialism, in a mood to relieve the white 
man of his "burden," eager for a taste of self-government. Hungry, caught: be- 
tween high prices and low wages, Asiatics are ready to try anything for a change. 
So it's a rich field for Soviet expansion, for Communist agitation. 











This is the way the Moscow planners are going about it: 

Russian diplomats, working on their level, are quick to recognize native 
governments, exchange ambassadors, open big embassies, staff them to the hilt. 
That's the program in Burma, India, Pakistan, Siam, the Dutch East Indies. 

Communist agents, working on a much lower level, recruit party members 
among natives, organize cells, train members for strikes, riots, political rule. 

Result in Burma is chaos in whole region south of Mandalay. Trains can't 
run at night. Trucks go under convoy. Socialist Government, in a country inde- 
pendent for only five months, can barely stay on top, even by bearing hard left. 

Result in India is some labor trouble, but in the main consists of a flood 
of Soviet propaganda now and a threat of much more important action later on. 

Thus, Russia is pressing Pakistan for permission to build a big consulate 
at the foot of the Khyber Pass, the historic invasion route from the north. 

Point, for Westerners, is that Moscow has opened a new front in Southern 
Asia, outflanking China, creating new worries for U.S., Britain, France, Holland. 














> But Soviet activity in Asia doesn't mean retreat all along the line in 
Europe. Underneath the "peace offensive," the soft words, there are these facts: 


(over) 
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Grip on Eastern Europe is probably tighter, more secure, than ever before. 
Communists now have all the big jobs in Czechoslovakia, including the one 
President Benes gave up. Communists in Rumania are nationalizing all industry. 
Communists in Catholic Hungary are taking over the schools, despite the church. 
Control of Berlin is slipping away from the West, being seized by Russia. 
Berlin industry is being cut off from raw materials and markets of Western 
Germany, forced to turn to Russia for trade. . Western Allies can only protest. 
Control of Germany, key issue between East and West, is far from solution. 
Actually, both sides are just getting into position for intensive struggle. 











>> Now, peace talks about control of the Danube, agreement between the U.S. and 
Russia to negotiate after all, are viewed optimistically, seen as hopeful sign. 
Odds against the U.S., however, are considerable. Russia can hardly lose. 
This is the situation, as East and West prepare to meet once more: 
Issue, left dangling when the Balkan peace treaties were completed many 
months ago, is how to keep the Danube open to all nations for trade and travel. 
Western idea is an international control board, including the Big Four. 
U.S. points out Danube has been internationalized for nearly a century. 








Russian idea favors international control, too, but without the help of 
Western Allies. Soviet satellites would do the controlling, under Moscow's eye, 





>> Outcome of negotiations favors the Russians. These are the reasons: 
Most _of Danube is already under control of Russia, through her satellites. 





Shipping, shipyards, ports, except those in Austria and Germany, are run by 
Moscow, directly or indirectly, through corporations dominated by Russia. 

These are hard facts for Western Allies to get around. But, in addition: 

Location of conference is to be in the Balkans. That won't help the West. 

Voting at conference is to find the West overwhelmed by the East, 7 to 3. 

Trump card for Russia, if needed, is West's insistence on a voice in con- 














trol of the Danube. Soviet reply, then, will be to demand a voice in the Ruhr. 
Western Allies, opposing that, will have to settle Danube on Soviet terms. 
Truth is, European diplomats think the U.S. pulled a boner in suggesting a 

Danubian conference just now, think the Kremlin outsmarted Washington. 
Explanation seems to be that the U.S. hoped for delay, counted on Russia 

balking at U.S. terms for conference. But Russia fooled everybody by accepting. 


>> Main contest in Europe, though, is Germany. The Danube is just a sideshow. 
As the two sides line up, ready to start what may be the decisive lap: 
It's a race between economic recovery, in the Western zones, and Russian 
propaganda, mixed with aggressive politics, in the Eastern third of Germany. 
Western aim is to get Western Germany back on its feet, its people revived, 
before Soviet propaganda has time to sink in, time to pull Germans away. 
Russian aim is to play to German yearning for a unified Reich, for leader- 
Ship, to make Germans believe Soviet promises, make them mistrust the West. 
West, now that the French have agreed, is at last in a position to overhaul 
the economy of Western Germany, reform the currency, cut bureaucratic red tape, 
give business a chance to get going, let the people do some of the governing. 
Russia, on her part, is ready to offer all Germans a people's congress, and 
a governmental machine designed to govern all of the Reich, centered in Berlin. 
It's pretty much up to the Germans, now, to pick the winner of this race. 
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YJoseph W. Martin, Jr., the firm- 
handed Speaker of the House, has 
reached a uniquely powerful position in 
American politics and Government. Mr. 
\artin, Whether banging the big gavel 
it the Republican National Convention, 
nmning for the Presidency, directing the 
House with a sure, skilled touch, or 
making party policy on the highest level, 
presents a many-sided figure whose deci- 
sons and actions have a deep and lasting 
efect on the country. 

His distinctive position was reached 
through a single-minded, lifelong devo- 
tion to politics and conservative econom- 
ics. This devotion has combined with a 
bustling energy, a friendly manner and a 
reputation for fair dealing to put Mr. 
Martin in the top rank. 

The whole serves to center attention 
yon Mr. Martin’s position in Congress 
and at the Convention, his future and his 
past. The details throw a revealing light 
on the presidential campaign and_ the 
way things may go under a Republican 
Administration. 

Policy maker. As much as any other 
man Mr. Martin has made the G.O.P. 
legislative record at which Mr. Truman 
has been gunning. It was done in consul- 
tation with party leaders in the Senate, of 
course, but in these confabs Mr. Martin 
pursued a firmly independent policy. 

He has collided repeatedly with Sena- 
tor Arthur H. Vandenberg, of Michigan, 
whose views on world co-operation he 
does not share. No love is lost between 
the two. With Senator Robert A. Taft, of 
Ohio, the Speaker has had a working 
arangement only, and has never been 
hesitant about insisting on his own point 
of view. The result was the many bitter 
conflicts between House and Senate. 
These conflicts had to be resolved in con- 
ference-committee compromises that still 
carried, partly at least, the Martin stamp. 
Before the Convention met, the situa- 
tion was complicated by the fact that all 
three were in the running for the nomina- 
tion, Mr. Martin and Mr. Taft, at least, 
were eager to keep their names before 
the public as the strong men of Congress, 
those familiar with the situation say. 
Under a Republican Administration, 
however, the Speaker of the House can- 
not be independent. It will be his job, 
first of all, to carry out White House 
policy. He would have a voice in making 
that policy, of course, but, once it is 
settled, he must get behind it. Mr. Martin 
isa party man and knows about that. 
leader or boss? The source of Mr. 
Martin’s sure control of the House has 
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MR. MARTIN, THE NEWSPAPERMAN 


Sars Walk 





Keys to Joseph Martin's Power in Congress and Convention: 
Friendliness, Energy, Political Experience in Republican Ranks 






Acme 


... the climb from newsboy to reporter to publisher 


been an enigma to many. He is short, 
stocky, rumpled, unimpressive in appear- 
ance. He lacks the politician’s usual gift 
of expression and blurts out his views. 
But his popularity with the membership 
is general and does not stop at party lines. 
Mr. Martin has made it a point for 
years to be on familiar terms with all his 
Republican colleagues. He listens sympa- 
thetically to the views of all. Every morn- 
ing he is among the earliest arrivals at the 
Capitol. State delegations meet for break- 
fast sessions and the Speaker usually 1s 
there. He prefers to be in bed early, but 
he attends, briefly at least, almost all 
congressional parties. He is “Joe” to 
everyone, including elevator operators. 


MR. MARTIN, THE CONGRES6MAN 


This sort of mingling, a willingness to 
work and personal integrity have given 
Mr. Martin his following and a control 
that is almost absolute. 

Control. The Speaker directs the af- 
fairs of the House by keeping a tight 
grip on two key committees, the House 
Republican Steering Committee and the 
Rules Committee. These groups decide 
what legislation shall come up on the 
floor, but their decisions usually are those 
of Mr. Martin. It was at his bidding, for 
example, that the Rules Committee held 
back the draft bill for weeks, while events 
abroad and popular sentiment on the issue 
at home could be studied. 

For the rest, his control resides in the 
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... his popularity does not stop at party lines 
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to pay for a Stromberg-Carlson Natural | 


Voice Sound System in a short time. 


A Stromberg-Carlson Sound System can | 
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a better job in the bargain. 


Whether your requirements 
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cating system ...atelephone system...or | 

. | 
whether you need a multispeaker system | 


with record turntables and radio, there is 
Stromberg-Carlson natu- 
ral voice equipment to 
meet your exact needs. 
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telephone directory for 
name of your distributor 
or write for descriptive 
literature to Dept. US 6, 
Stromberg - Carlson Com- 
pany, Rochester 3, N. Y. 
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power that goes historically with the 
Speakership. This is the power to recog- 
nize the right member at the right time 
to make the right motion, to the exclusion 
of all others. The full use of this power 
by the Speaker is the expected thing. For 
the rest, Mr. Martin is considered by all 
factions to be a scrupulously fair presiding 
officer. 

In the congressional scramble that pre- 
ceded the Convention, Mr. Martin was 
perhaps the busiest man at the Capitol. 


He consulted endlessly with committee 


chairmen and Senate leaders, tried to 
smooth ruffled members who could not 
have what they wanted and had a large 
say in selecting conference-committee 
members to settle questions under dispute 
between House and Senate. With all that, 
he spent many hours presiding over the 
House, instead of turning the gavel over 
to others. 

As a candidate. The congressional 
whirl brought Mr. Martin to the Con- 
vention at the climax of a burst of pub- 
licity such as few candidates can achieve 
at so strategic a period. He came to Phila- 
delphia highly confident that the nomi- 
nation would be his, a confidence which, 
however, few of his friends shared. 

Although usually referred to as a dark 
horse, he had been out in the open day- 
light as a candidate for months. His only 
prospect was in the development of Con- 
vention deadlock forcing leaders to reach 


a compromise and, in doing so, to pass 
over Senator Vandenberg. 

His strength lay in the support of some 
Eastern industrial interests who like his 
economics, in the backing of such elde; 
statesmen as former President Herbert 
Hoover and Alfred M. Landon, the 1936 
presidential nominee, and in the friendly 
attitude of numerous old-line conservative 
State and local party leaders from many 
sections. As a former Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee and of 
the Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee, he has worked with and 
knows these leaders well. He has been at 
pains to keep up his contacts. 

Convention Chairman. It is not often 
that a candidate also is given the Chair. 
manship of the Convention, for with that 
assignment go certain advantages. The 
Chairman makes one of the major ad. 
dresses of the Convention. He is before 
the delegates at all times. And, as in the 
House, he has powers of recognition that 
can be important at strategic moments. 

The Republican National Committee 
subgroup that named Mr. Martin con- 
sidered all these factors. The Speakers 
reputation for fairness in the House, his 
personal popularity with some member 
of the subcommittee and the fact that hi 
presided over the conventions of 1940 and 
1944 outweighed any adverse consider: 
tions, and Mr. Martin got the job. 

Speaker Martin came to it as one of 


MR. MARTIN PRESIDING OVER THE CONVENTION 
...in 1940, 1944 and once again 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, ty 
other members of the staff, who report, interpret, and forecast ny 





80TH CONGRESS: ‘WORST’ OR ‘BEST’? 
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BY DAVID LAWRENCE Hane 


By what yardstick shall we measure the record of 
the 80th Congress? 

Shall we commend it because it has not spent more 
money for the thousand and one purposes sought by 
the thousand and one pressure groups among us? Or 
shall we condemn it because it hasn’t spent enough 
on the “public welfare”? 

Shall we commend it because it has passed the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program, thus making nearly 
$6,000,000,000 available to the other nations of the 
world in perhaps the greatest act of unselfishness and 
altruism that history has ever recorded? Or shall we 
condemn it for having preempted money and mate- 
rials that could have been utilized by this country 
while leaving the rest of the world to work out its own 
salvation amid the vultures of communism? 

If we apply the yardstick of “nationalism” versus 
“internationalism,” then the 80th Congress has plain- 
ly resisted the demands of the “isolationist” group and 
has kept its sights on the need for American help in 
the reconstruction of the war-torn countries of the 
world. 

If we apply the yardstick of “conservatism” vs. 
“radicalism” in domestic affairs, then the 80th Con- 
gress has likewise resisted the demands of the radicals 
or socialists who have sought to move America into 
the realm of state socialism. 

Have the wishes of the people been followed? It is 
not feasible to answer in general terms. An appraisal 
can best be made by examining what has been done 
in the major fields of governmental action: 


Spending. The drive for economy which started in 
the 1947 session did accomplish a reversal of the tide 
of spending by bureaucracy. The taunts of the Dem- 
ocrats that the Republicans did not cut the budget last 
year as much as they promised were specious for the 
reason that the Democrats in the executive agencies 
fought vigorously against economy. 

Where the Republican majority in Congress was 
guilty of overspending was on armament. Appropria- 
tions for military purposes were voted without that 
careful scrutiny which attended the examination of 
non-military expenses in the civilian agencies of the 


‘ism is to be introduced, it should be voted honestly 





government. The war-scare hysteria caught Congres 
on the rebound and members apparently were willing 
to unbalance the budget for next year in order t 
satisfy the demands of the military. 

The President and his Secretary of Defense are justin 
as anxious as the Republican majority to protect the 
United States against attack. There was no need ty 
vote funds in excess of the President’s requests, 

Actually, the expenditures for armament probably 
will have a far more powerful effect on inflationary 
trends and the tightening up of materials, thus boost-fias 
ing prices, than the expenditures for the Marshal 
Plan. When a federal budget begins to run from 
$13,000,000,000 to $15,000,000,000 for armament 
alone it may well be questioned whether the Congres 
got to the root of the problem—our bungling diplo. 
macy—or whether it followed the line of least re. 
sistance and gave the military men almost everythin 
they demanded. 
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There was a middle ground—but Congress didn'ff depenc 
take it. money 
On spending, therefore, the 80th Congress must bf Laby 


considered as having reversed its original objective of py 
economy and turned in part at least toward the spend: 
ing theory of its predecessors. 


Taxation. Here Congress followed the precedent ¢ 
other postwar readjustments. After World War I, Con: 
gress, under Democratic control and later with bi- 
partisan support, reduced the tax rates. Taxation i 
‘closely related to the operation of our system of pt: 
vate enterprise. Punitive tax rates designed to socializ 
the country do not in the end bring surpluses in the 
Treasury. Taxation for revenue is justified but tax 
tion primarily for social reform is unmoral. If social: §by 


and forthrightly by a regulation of the whole economi 
system and not by tampering with tax rates. 

The 1948 tax law readjusts wartime rates but dos 
not correct the inequities that were imposed during tht 
war. Congress failed signally to revise the administ 
tive provisions of our tax laws which cost so muti 
money both to the government and the taxpayers 


needless litigation. Previous Congresses, for the la* fof 
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“I wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
VOLTAIRE 
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of U.S. News & World Report are written in their entirety by the 
ational news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


























































—— 
Appraisal on the basis of what has been done in major fields of governmental si 
action—Compares favorably with other Congresses in postwar periods— 
Handicaps in divided control of executive and legislative branches. 
Congresfleveral years under Democratic control, have been federal aid to education nor did it pass any of the 
re Willingfguilty of the same sin of omission. measures sought by social welfare proponents in the 
order tif It must be noted that two-thirds of both houses— field of health research or aid to health institutions. 
which in this case included a majority of all Democrats The 80th Congress has not been niggardly about 
are justin Congress—voted to override the presidential veto spending money. It could have appropriated the sums 
rotect thellon the tax bill. Maybe that’s why President Truman asked for to improve our health and educational sys- 
> need toficalled the 80th Congress the “worst” or, as he later tems. It hesitated only because public opinion has 
quests. [phrased it, “the second worst” in history. Mr. Tru- neither sufficiently crystallized nor ironed out the 
probablyfiman’s comment must have been a reflection of the re- deep-seated differences between opponents and pro- 
lationaryfientment he felt that his leadership had been cast ponents. It is best to proceed carefully where cleavages 
us boost-Maside. like this prevail. In the end, debate clears up differ- 
Marshalf From an economic point of view, the tax-reduction ences and indicates the course the American people 
run frommeasure was a constructive piece of legislation and really want Congress to pursue. 
rmamentfsaved America from a disastrous breakdown of the Taken in a broad sense, the 80th Congress has been 
Congresffsystem of capitalism. For the tax money saved to the one of the hardest working and most active of Con- 
ng diplo-ftaxpayer is going now largely into investment. Equity gresses. On the whole, Congress endeavored to follow 
least te-fmoney has been rare and many companies have been the wishes of the people and particularly to direct gov- 
verythingfunable or unwilling to create larger and larger debt ernmental action into those channels most desired in 
structures by borrowing. Our system of risk capitalism the troublous period of worldwide reconstruction. 
ss didntfdepends for its sustenance on a steady flow of equity Many good measures have fallen by the wayside, but 
money. the next session in January is only six months off. 
; he labor-management relations. The 80th Congress What the country needs most of all is the election 
jective d ty a two-thirds vote of both houses—again with a of a President and a majority in Congress from the 
1€ Spent B substantial number of Democrats assisting—did a same party so that leadership can be effective once 
courageous thing in restoring the balance that should more. When the Congress by two-thirds votes over- 
cedent cifexist as between management and labor in a free rides presidential vetoes again and again, it is an indi- 
ir I, Con-fsociety. The Wagner Act protected unions only and cation of a “vote of no confidence” in the Executive. 
with bi-f harassed management. The Wagner-Taft-Hartley Act It is an indication that the leader of the Democratic 
xation *§f—as it should be called, because the Wagner Act was party has been repudiated by the people’s representa- 
n of pf: fretained in all essential principles—has given manage- tives of both parties and that the time has come to 
socializ fment the protection it has lacked and also has eman- elect a different leader of the Democratic party or a 
es in thfcipated the workers. It has given them the protection leader of the Republican party. 
put taxé- they never had against arbitrary and capricious action The 80th Congress is not the best in history but it 
If social fby union bosses. will compare favorably with any postwar Congresses 
honest! The new labor law is by no means perfect. Let us that we have had in the past. Postwar problems are 
-conomit hope that the proponents will not be as intolerant of difficult always but after the most terrible war in all 
thange as the labor unions have been for a decade or history the task of legislation has been even more com- 
but doe more since the Wagner Act was passed. plex. The marvel is that with so many conflicting in- 
uring th Education and health. The record in this field is terests so much good legislation is enacted. We should 
ninist impressive only by comparison with the failures of commend rather than condemn our legislators, for 
sO ms previous Congresses. The New Deal, despite all its they have proved again that democracy, with all its 
ayets "professed enthusiasm for the “public welfare’ clause clumsiness, is a better system than any other in the 
the lof the Constitution, did not introduce a system of world. : 
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Special Report. 


Reported from WASHINGTON, LONDON 


Taxpayers now can get a look 
at the Marshall Plan in action. 

Flood of free goods is flowing 
to ERP nations. U. S., Canada are 
big suppliers. Major share goes 
to Britain and France, in wheat, 
coal, cotton, metals. Machinery 
and equipment come later. 

U. S. business firms handle less 
than half of aid goods. Their 
chance comes next year. 


Dollars of aid to Europe, under the 
Marshall Plan, are starting to flow. 
The total during the months ahead 
will rise into the billions. 

Most dollars being parceled out for aid 
at this time are going to pay for gifts. 
Some dollars, but not so many, are be- 
ing loaned. The nations in Europe prefer 
goods that they can get free and that can 
go quickly into consumption to make 
people feel better. 

Taxpayers in the U. S., putting up the 
dollars, are able, by studying the way 
they are being parceled out now, to get 
a fair idea of what the program is all 
about. They can see who gets the money, 





First-Quarter Shares 
Under Marshall Plan 


Allotments of dollars to 14 of the 17 
Marshall Plan countries of Europe are 
shown below for the April-June period. 
In addition, Portugal and Switzerland 
are to finance their own imports, and 
Sweden has agreed to receive no funds 
in the first period. 














Total Loan Grant 

(In Millions of Dollars) 
Austria 70 _ 70 
Belgium- 

Luxembourg 20 7 3 
Denmark 20 10 10 
France 875 75 800 
Germany 80 80 ~ 
Greece 50 ate 50 
Iceland 1 1 = 
Ireland 10 10 ~ 
Italy 165 25 140 
Netherlands 105 2 80 
Norway 20 15 S 
Turkey 10 10 = 
Great Britain 400 100 = 300 

Total 1,326 368 958 
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MARSHALL PLAN DOLLARS IN ACTION 


how it is to be spent, where it is to be 
spent and what part might be paid back 
some day. They will find, too, that to 
date there is little evidence that Europe 
is to lower trade barriers or to form a 
United States of Europe or to get cur- 
rencies straightened out in return for 
dollars from the U. S. 

The money itself, in big volume, is 
being provided after long argument in 
Congress. This means that billions of 
dollars are on hand, to be allotted and 
spent over the year ahead. 

Doliars allotted for the first three 
months of the Marshall Plan amount to 
$1,326,000,000. That is the total of funds 
earmarked for ERP countries in the first 
period of the program. Other allotments 


are to be made by the Economic Co-op- . 


eration Administration for each succeed- 
ing three-month period of the program. 
Against those funds, ECA is to authorize 
actual purchases of goods. 

Grants, or gifts, from the U. S. add up 
to $958,000,000, or more than _ three 
fourths of the first-period funds. Britain, 
the big beneficiary, gets $300,000,000 of 
her $400,000,000 allotment as a gift. 
France gets $300,000,000, or 80 per cent, 
of her early funds in the same form. And 
Italy and the Netherlands get most of 
their initial aid as gifts, as the table on 
this page shows. The smaller sums ear- 





RELIEF SUPPLIES FOR EUROPE 


and PARIS 


marked for Austria and Greece are en. 
tirely free. 

U.S. taxpayers stand to receive some 
direct returns on those gifts. What hap- 
pens is that the ERP country gets the 
goods free, but sells those goods to con. 
sumers for payment in her own currency, 
France, for example, sells her free wheat 
to French bakers and gets francs in re. 
turn. That cash in a foreign currency then 
goes into a fund that is partly controlled 
by ECA. Some of the money then is to 
come back to the U.S. in the form of 
critical materials and in payment for ex- 
penses of ECA in Europe. 

Loans that European countries some 
day will be called upon to pay back to 
the U.S. make up $368,000,000 of the 
first-period allotments. The  small-aid 
receivers—Iceland, Turkey, Ireland and 
Germany—must take all of their first al- 
Ictments in the form of loans. Norway, 
Denmark and Belgium-Luxembourg take 
at least half of their initial dollars on loans 
that must be paid back. 

These loans from U.S. are to go for 
production goods—metals, machinery and 
equipment—that will increase output of 
Europe’s farms and factories. This in- 
creased output, in turn, is supposed to 
help ERP countries earn money needed 
to repay U.S. taxpayers for the loans. 

Right now, however, Marshall Plan 
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... the chance for private suppliers will come later 
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emphasis is on gifts, rather than loans. 
The main reason is that the big requests 
fom ERP countries still are for emer- 
gency goods—food and fuel, and cotton 
for clothing. Later, emphasis is expected 
o shift to recovery goods to be bought on 
credit. 

That’s the picture of the dollars ear- 
marked for ERP countries. Another view 
is of the goods actually being bought. 

Actual purchases of goods already 
ye approved by ECA in the amount of 
§304,737,000, and other purchases are 
being authorized rapidly. A heavy volume 
af goods already is moving to ERP coun- 
tries, from U. S., Canada and other coun- 
tries all over the world, including the ERP 
countries themselves. Principal receivers 
of aid are France, Britain, Italy and the 
Netherlands. Together, they get more 
than 80 per cent of the first-period aid. 

France is buying wheat and flour, and 
coal and cotton with most of her first 
Marshall Plan aid. U.S. is to supply her 
with most of a $38,896,000 purchase of 
wheat and flour, and with large shipments 
of coal and cotton. Germany, too, is send- 
ing coal to France—and getting dollars 
fom the U.S. in return. Nicaragua is 
supplying France with seeds and getting 
dollars to spend in the U. S. 

Britain is spending $30,500,000 of her 
frst Marshall Plan allotment to buy wheat 
and flour from Canada, and $11,000,000 
more on bacon from the same country. 
Canada also is the supplier of $14,800,- 
00 worth of metals—mostly aluminum— 
for Britain. Those items alone add up to a 
total of $56,300,000 that Canada will 
have for spending on U.S. goods later. 
U.S. is the direct supplier of Britain in 
the case of that country’s big purchases 
of cheese and tobacco. 

Italy is spending two fifths of her first 
$50,638,000 for cotton from the United 





Purchases That Start 
Euvrope-Aid Program 


Actual purchases of goods approved 
so far under Marshall Plan aid are 
shown below in dollar volume. These 
are the commodities to be bought with 
the first-quarter allotment of dollars 
shown in the table at left. Figures ex- 
clude $60,000,000 of ocean freight. 


Goods Amount 
Wheat & wheat flour $115.315,000 
Other foods 37,250,000 
Coal 55,248,000 
Fibers 47,422,000 
Inedible fats & oils 7,397,000 
Fertilizers 2,479,000 
Oil cake & meal 1,206,000 
Metals 17,598,000 
Chemicals & dyes 2,544,000 
Tobacco 8,143,000 
Seeds 1,343,000 
Lumber & sawmill 
products 61,000 
Petroleum products 8,431,000 
Rubber goods 300,000 
Total $304,737,000 
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A part of 
YOUR business 
you never see! 


WHETHER you send or receive shipments by Railway 
Express, you never see most of the steps required in 
making this complete, nation-wide shipping service a 
vital part of your business. 

The complete facilities of Railway Express are what 
you depend upon... the door-to-door convenience of 
pick-up and delivery in all cities and principal towns, 
the flexibility in meeting the needs of your particular 
industry—as well as all your personal shipping require- 
ments. To you, Railway Express means fast service, 
always at your call. 

It's good business to say,"Ship it RAILWAY EXPRESS!” 









..- Maintains 23,000 offices (there’s one near your 
factory, office or home); 

... Uses 10,000 passenger trains daily; 

...Has 18,000 motor vehicles in its pick-up and 
delivery services; 


..- Offers extra-fast Air Express with direct service to 
1,078 cities and towns. 


ers 


NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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Service 


...Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 





TNS 
_~ 


with 130 attendants 


@ It takes a crew of 130 men to 
completely service big Diesel Loco- 
motives at one of Erie’s maintenance 
points. At fueling station or repair 
pits, they work as a team to groom 
the iron horse for its next run. 


Ruggedly built for heavy work, yet 
Erie Diesels are serviced more regu- 
larly and thoroughly than the finest 
automobile. Each time they arrive at 
their maintenance terminal, they are 
washed, refueled and lubricated, 
then given a complete mechanical 
inspection. 


The new facilities and modern 
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methods of maintenance are typical 
examples of progress in railroading. 


The Erie’s continuing program of 
research is devoted to such progress 
—to find even better ways of provid- 
ing safe, dependable transportation 
for both passengers and freight. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


Special Report 
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States. The U.S. and Germany ay 
supplying Italy with coal. And Vene. 
zuela is the source of $5,067.000 wort) 
of oil to heat Italian homes and to povwe 
Italian automobiles. Venezuela, in tum 
will get dollars to spend in the U.S, 

The Netherlands is buying wheat and 
flour from the U.S. and Canada with 
three fourths of her first $24,736,009 
Coal supplied by Germany, and metal 
and fats and oils from the U. S.. accoun 
for other Dutch purchases. 

Austria is using half of her first $29. 
343,000 to buy wheat and flour from 
the U.S. The U.S. also is the supplie; 
of metals, horse meat and other foods 
fertilizers and fats and oils for Austria 
Norway will send whale oil to Austrig 
and Poland will supply coal, both get. 
ting dollars in return. 

Greece is spending most of her earh 
funds on wheai and cotton from the 
U.S. But other Western Hemisphere 
countries and Saudi Arabia will supph 
her with oil, and Germany will sell he 
coal for U.S. dollars. 

Those are the biggest buyers with 
early Marshall Plan cash. 

Other countries—Norway, Denmark 
and Germany—are spending $9,031,000 
of Marshall Plan dollars now. Cotton. 
tobacco and oats from the U. S. to Nor- 
way account for part of that sum, fruits 
and vegetables to Germany from Itah 
for another part, and fats and oils from 
the U.S. and copra from the Philippines 
to Denmark for some of the rest. 

That country-by-country look at the 
Marshall Plan from the receiving end 
gives U.S. taxpayers an idea of wher 
their dollars are providing aid. It shows, 
too, a part of the supply picture. For: 
closer look from the supplying end: 

Source of most of the early goods that 
are being bought under the Marshall Plan 
is the Western Hemisphere. U. S. supplies 
$225,000,000 worth of goods, neath 
three fourths of the initial supplies. Can 
ada is sending nearly a fifth, most going 
to Britain. Venezuela and Nicaragua, to 
are supplying some goods. And othe 
Western Hemisphere countries are e 
pected later to ship commodities to ER? 
countries in return for dollars that cai 
be spent in the U.S. 

The Philippines, Mexico and Saudi 
Arabia already are getting U. S. dollarsi 
that way. So, too, are Burma and Siam 
Those two, in fact, are supplying neat! 
312,000,000 worth of goods in retum fo 
early Marshall Plan funds. U. S. dollar 
thus, are being spread around the worl 
to return later in the form of a bigger for 
eign demand for products of U. S. farm 
and factories. 

At the same iime, the ERP countre 
themselves are supplying one anothe! 
with goods and getting Marshall Pla 
dollars in payment. What that means > 
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that ERP countries get direct gifts from 
the U.S., and also get dollars with which 
buy other goods in the U. S. or else- 
where. 

How the aid commodities are to be 
bought is another problem that ECA 
is facing. On the buying end, the pur- 
chasing commissions that get coal for 
France and Italy and other goods for 
ERP countries are not in favor at ECA. 
ECA Administrator Paul G. Hoffman 
and other officials at that agency are 
on record as preferring normal contacts. 
On the supplying end: 

Private business firms are handling 
less than half of the initial Marshall 
Plan goods from the U. S. The reason 
is that most of the first-period purchases 
ae farm products, The Department of 
jgriculture, thus, is the procurement 





—Harris & Ewing 
ECA‘S HOFFMAN 
. normal contacts are preferred 


agency for $104,630,150 worth of pur- 
chases nov7 being made. 

Trade “hannels are to get their chance, 
however, when the program shifts to 
machinery, equipment and other goods 
that will go toward building up Europe’s 
productive capacity. Requirements of 
ERP countries for those heavier goods 
over the next four years are estimated 
at $4,500,000,000. 

Little of these capital goods are to 
come under Marshall Plan buying in 
the first few months. They are to be 
more important starting this autumn. 
And in early 1949 they are expected 
to make up a far larger part of all 
Marshall Plan aid. 

Private suppliers, in other words, are 
to do business with Europe through 
normal trade channels when the Mar- 
shall Plan shifts from a relief program 
to a recovery program. 
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HOW TO HIRE DISPLACED PERSONS 


Displaced persons from Europe soon 
will be coming into the U.S. in rather 
large numbers. The bar to their admission 
is being lowered by an act of Congress. 

Most of those to be admitted from the 
displaced groups in Europe are to be 
skilled workers. About 30 per cent will 
be farm workers who will be under obli- 
gation to work, for a while at least, on 
U.S. farms. Others will be mechanics, 
physicians, dentists, construction and 
factory workers, domestic servants and 
such. 

The prospect of a controlled immigra- 
tion of workers is of interest to many 
individuals in this country. Some of those 
interested are persons who want to get 
members of their families into this coun- 
try. Others are farmers and businessmen 
who need skilled or semiskilled workers. 
And some are housewives who want to 
get domestic servants. 

Actually, there will be far from enough 
persons brought im to go around in this 
period of short labor supply. But some 
questions can be answered about who will 
be able to get these workers, how to go 
about getting them, and what must be 
promised in return. 


Will displaced persons be looking for 
jobs? 

Yes. It is expected that many will be. 
Some of the displaced persons will have 
definite promises of jobs before leaving 
Europe. Others have relatives or other 
contacts in this country to help them line 
up jobs. But a number of them may be 
placed in jobs after their arrival. 


Will there be machinery for job place- 
ments? 

Various agencies, both Government and 
private, will have a hand in placing these 
workers in jobs. Full details of the setup 
have not been worked out. But there will 
be a top organization in Washington in 
charge of the program. Aiding it in sur- 
veying job prospects and actually placing 
the displaced persons will be federal, 
State and local employment agencies and 
a group of religious and other private 
organizations. 


How can workers be obtained? 

There are several ways employers can get 
these workers. The Governors of some 
States already have set up commissions 
to help with resettlement of these immi- 
grants in homes and jobs. Other States, 
particularly where there are labor short- 
ages, are expected to do the same. These 
commissions, among other things, will 
gather information about the needs of em- 
ployers. This information will be sent to 
the over-all agency in Washington, and 
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finally to representatives in Europe, to 
show the needs for certain types of work- 
ers in various areas. Then, displaced per- 
sons in Europe will be screened and 
processed to fill these needs. Later on, 
employers probably can nmiake applica- 
tions for workers directly to the top 
agency in Washington, to federal and 
State employment agencies, and to pri- 
vate organizations taking part in the 
program. 


How will private agencies help? 
Private agencies are expected to take a 
large part in the program, particularly in 
investigating the need for workers, the 
conditions under which they would live, 
and the transportation of the workers 
from Europe to the U.S. Some groups 
already have organizations set up to aid 
in bringing displaced persons to this 
country. 


What private agencies will take part? 
Three of the largest organizations, rep- 
resenting three religious groups expected 
to take part in the program, are: The 
Catholic Committee for Refugees, Em- 
pire State Building, New York City; 
United Service for New Americans, 15 
Park Row, New York City; and the Citi- 
zens Committee on Displaced Persons of 
the Church World Service, 21 East 21st 
Street, New York City. Other groups 
probably will join in the program. 


Are all religions represented? 

A large number of persons brought to the 
U.S. will be Catholics. There also will 
be a number of Jews and Protestants. But 
very few from other religions will be 
involved. 


What must employers promise? 

An employer, in order to get a displaced 
person to work for him, is supposed to 
show that he has a job opening of a more 
or less permanent nature. He also must 
show that living accommodations will be 
available, and that some other worker is 
not being ousted to make a place for the 
new worker. These matters usually will 
be checked by private or Government 
investigators before a displaced person is 
sent to fill the job. 


Must a contract be signed? 

As a rule, an employer hiring a displaced 
person will not sign a contract. There 
usually will not be a binding obligation 
for him to keep this worker if he proves 
to be a misfit or unsuited for the job. 


Must employers pay travel expenses? 
In many cases employers will be expected 
to_pay the travel expenses of displaced 


persons from American ports of debarky. 
tion, usually on the East Coast, to the 
place of work. But arrangements ofte; 
can be made for the workers to reimbur, 
employers, by deductions from wages 9, 
in some other way. 


How much wage must be paid? 
Employers will be expected to pay th 
prevailing wages in their communitie 
for the type of work done. That is, the, 
are not supposed to exploit these workey 
by paying subnormal wages. Nor a 
they expected to pay premium Wages t 
get needed workers. 


Will workers bring their families? 
Often they will, if they have families 
But, in many cases, wives, and even chil. 
dren, will want to get jobs for themselves 
too. 


How are workers selected? 

The program calls for a thorough screen. 
ing of displaced persons in Europe befor 
authorization is granted for them to com 
to the United States. This screening i 
done by the American consular service 
physicians and other officials. A thoroug! 
study is supposed to be made of each ap. 
plicant’s health, background, training 
and such, Emphasis often is to be placed 
upon preference for farm workers, pmo. 
fessional men and women and skilled 
workers. 


A number of restrictions are write 
around those who will be admitted. Fo 
example, at least 40 per cent must com 
from areas annexed by a foreign power 
This means from Lithuania, Estonia, Lat. 
via and East Poland. Also specified are 
2,000 persons who fled from Czechoslo- 
vakia after the Communists took control 
Another restriction, except in the case o! 
Czechoslovakians, is that persons admit: 
ted must have been in displaced-person 
camps on or before Dec. 22, 1945. 


When does the program start? 
Several weeks, or months, will be re 
quired to set up the organization, issu 
regulations, and get the program working 
full force. But some of the displaced per 
sons are expected to arrive in the U.S 
by August, if not before. 


How many persons are coming in? 
The program calls for 205,000 displace 
persons, including 3,000 orphans, to he 
brought to the U.S. during the ne! 
two years—before July 1, 1950. In add: 
tion, provisions are made for about 15,00! 
displaced persons now in the U.S., i 
cluding students and refugees, to remal! 
in this country. 
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Before choosing any printing paper... 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for brightness 


When it’s sparkle you want, choose a 


Levelcoat* printing paper! You'll find 
ita dramatie backdrop for type and 
illustration. You'll see color glow and 
blacks contrast sharply—on a paper 


now brighter than ever before. 


Lo 


TRADEM. 


IT. M. Re S. PAT. OFF. 


OK at LeveY 


Look at Levelcoat... 
for smoothness 


Compare Levelcoat grade for grade 
with any other coated paper. See for 
yourself the smooth result of careful 
clay selection, of controlled precision 
coating. You'll agree it pays to give 


your printing the Levelcoat lift! 
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Look at Levelcoat... 
we wa: 

for printability 
Press-test Leveleoat —for lustrous fin- 
ish which makes every impression a 
good impression. For uniformity which 
means smooth performance ream on 
ream. For that right combination of 


finer qualities defined as printability. 


Levelcoat* printing papers are made 
in these grades: Trufectt, Kimfectf. 
Multifectt and Rotofect*. 


ie | KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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An Advertising kxecutive joins Judge Drumwagon in 
a discussion on “America’s Top Consumer Market” 


Judge 


Judge 


Adv. Exec. ... 


Judge 


In the forum recently conducted by 
your Honor, it was quite definitely 
established that “U.S. News & World 
Report” is intensively read by many of 
the country’s top business executives. 


That is true. 


The claim is now made that this same 
magazine is the one publication most 
widely read by the men and women 
in the country’s top consumer market. 
Isn’t this attempting to carry water 
on both shoulders ? 


It is more than an attempt. It is 
carrying water on both shoulders. 


In the court’s opinion, is that a ‘good 
? 


publishing policy : 
You are in error when you suggest 
that this is a publishing policy. It is 
the readers who carry water on both 
their shoulders. 


Will the Court please explain ? 


Gladly. As we have already agreed, 
the majority of the men who read 
“ULS. News & World Report” hold 
high positions in industry, commerce 
and banking. Their daytime hours 
are devoted to their business affairs. 
But at 5 o'clock they undergo a meta- 
morphosis. They put their business 
cares behind them and become home- 


bodies. You follow me? 





Adv, Exec....«+« Yes Judge, and perhaps one of their 


Judge 


Judge 


Next Case 
pear in a forthcoming issue of this magazine 


most important functions as_ family 
heads is to advise and = authorize 
the purchase of those many thi: 
which families of position constant 
demand. 


Quite so. The family heads who are 
in the higher echelons of business pre- 
sumably are the best customers of rail, 
air and steamship lines; the best  pa- 
trons of the best hotels; the best cus- 
tomers of those who manufacture 
motor private airplanes, tele- 
vision and radio sets—in fact all the 
things that make for gracious living 
among the well-to-do. Is that a rea- 
sonable presumption ? 


cars, 


Entirely reasonable. 


Then having agreed that “U.S. 
News & World Report” is “intensive- 
ly read by many of the 
top business executives” and having 
further agreed that these same men 
are ipso facto among the best custo- 
mers for high grade consumer goods; 
and as these men, their families 
and their friends add up to between 
1,000,000 and 1,500,000 persons, it is 
not too much to designate them as 
“America’s Top Consumer Market.” 
It is not fanciful to say that the 
pails they carry on their two shoulders 
are of top value to many thinking 
advertisers. 


country s 


“Why Advertising Pays’ 





U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


Circulation Guarantee 350,000 
1¢ present delivering, since the merger of The United States News 
and World Report, a substantial bonus well in excess of guarantee. 





NEW YORK ..BOSTON.. 


PHILADELPHIA .. CLEVELAND... DETROIT .. CHICAGO ..SAN FRANCISCO..LOS ANGELES... SEATTLE 
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Labor Week 
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LABOR ISSUES IN 1948 CAMPAIGN 


Decisions That Were Deferred by Congress 


Labor unions, reading the rec- 
ord on Congress, find little to 
cheer. Taft-Hartley Act stays on 
the books, without change. Mini- 
mum wage remains at 40 cents 
an hour. 

No additional workers are to 
get Social Security benefits. Rail- 
road workers, however, find one 
bright spot. Their pensions are 
raised by law. 

Fight between Congress and 
ynions now is carried to the peo- 
ole of the nation. 


Congress in 1948 has done little to 
disturb existing labor laws or to write 
iew ones. Many proposals were ad- 
vanced, but few were adopted. The 
changes that were made were selec- 
tive, did not affect workers as a whole. 
Many of the proposals now side- 
tracked will be revived later. and 
some probably will be approved. 

Added up, the things that Congress 
did and did not do carry the follow- 
ing meanings for both workers and em- 
ployers: 

Minimum wage for workers in inter- 
state commerce is to remain at 40 cents 
in hour, Efforts to increase the minimum 
to 75 cents were lost in the shuffle. An in- 
crease to around 60 cents is possible 
next year, but, if this is done, seme 
groups now covered probably will lose 
protection of the law. 

Overtime-pay rules, as laid down by 
the Supreme Court in the so-called 
‘overtime on overtime” case, are to stand 
lor the present. Efforts to nullify the 
Court's decision by legislation were un- 
successful. 

Taft-Hartley Act is unchanged. All 
proposed amendments are liid aside for 
turther study. The effect is this: 

“Union shop” elections, opposed by 
many friends of the Taft-Hartley Act, are 
to be continued. Demand for elimination 
of this procedure may disappear in the 
next few months, since before long the 
tush will be over among unions wishing 
to hold such elections. The idea behind 
proposals to drop the election system was 
') reduce costs to the Government and 
ease the work load of the National Labor 
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Relations Board, since most workers vote 
for a “union shop” if given a chance. 

Industry-wide bargaining is not re- 
stricted, despite pressure from employers 
to prohibit it. This is an issue for Congress 
to tackle at some future time. 

Antitrust laws are not extended to 
cover labor unions, as advocated by many 
employers and legislators. 

Pensions for retired railroad workers 
are to be increased 20 per cent. At the 
same time, railroad companies will pay 
less into the industry’s unemployment- 
benefit fund. A sliding scale, based on re- 
serves in the fund, will reduce the tax to 
one-half of 1 per cent of pay rolls. It has 
been 3 per cent. 

Social Security benefits are not to be 
extended. The Treasury wanted to col- 
lect taxes from employers of so-called 
“independent contractors” so that these 
workers could be covered by the Act. 
Congress, however, blocked this move. 
In so doing, it overrode a veto by Presi- 
dent Truman. The independent contrac- 
tors include such groups as commission 
salesmen, insurance salesmen, — truck 
drivers and taxi drivers, where the indi- 
vidual is functioning as a private con- 
tractor and not as a direct employe of 
the firm. If a worker is hired on a salary 
or wage basis, he would not be an inde- 
pendert contractor. 

Efforts to extend benefits to about 
3,500,000 other workers also were de- 


feated. In this group were employes of 
local and State governments and non- 
profit institutions. The idea was to bring 
these workers under the Social Security 
Act by agreement with employers or gov- 
ernment agencies involved. 

Benefits are to be increased, however, 
for the needy aged and blind, and for 
dependent children. Congress decided 
that the Federal Government should pay 
$5 more a month to the aged and blind 
and $3 a month more te children. 

Raiiway-labor laws remain tun- 
changed. Railroad representatives sug- 
gested that unions and employers be re- 
quired to accept recommendations of 
fact-finding boards appointed under pro- 
visions of the Railway Labor Act. Union 
leaders, however, fought the proposa! in 
hearings before a Senate labor subcom- 
mittee headed by Senator Joseph H. Ball 
(Rep.), of Minnesota. Three of the union 
officials—-D. B. Robertson, oi the Firemen: 
Alvanley Johnston, of the Engineers; and 
A. J. Glover, of the Switchmen—recently 
were enjoined from calling a nation-wide 
rail strike. 

U.S. Employment Services moves 
from the Labor Department to the Fed- 
eral Security Agency as a result of a shift 
ordered by Congress. This action, taken 
despite a presidential veto, further re- 
duces functions of the Labor Department. 

Congress clearly has been in a mood 
to ignore the views of union leaders 





—Acme 
SENATOR BALL(THIRD FROM LEFT) WITH RAILMEN ROBERTSON, JOHNSTON, GLOVER 
... labor laws affecting railroad workers remained unchanged 
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on most proposals under consideration. 
Accordingly, what it did and did not do 
in the labor field becomes a leading issue 
in the coming campaign. 


POLITICAL LINE-UP 
OF UNION LEADERS 


Labor leaders are getting ready to 
chocse sides for the presidential cam- 
paign. Some will have no trouble in 
deciding whom to support. For others, 
the choice will be more difficult than 
it has been in 16 years. 

Things are different now than they 
were in 1932, 1936, 1940 and 1944. 
There is no Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
rally around. President Truman, al- 
though he follows most of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s labor policies, is looked upon with 
skepticism by most union leaders. Many 
union officials still consider Republicans 
generally to be too conservative to merit 
their support, although some will back 
the Republican nominee. Henry Wallace, 
with his third party, is a complicating 
factor. 

As a result, there will be no united 
front of labor in support of any candi- 
date. Selection of Senator Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio as the Republican nominee 
would send most labor leaders into the 
Democratic camp, for they all are op- 
posed to the Senator because of his con- 
nection with the Taft-Hartley law. There 
still would be some, however, who would 
back the Republican ticket. A few will 
stick with Mr. Wallace. 

In the end, most labor leaders will 
wind up by supporting President Tru- 
man, if, as expected, he becomes the 
Democratic nominee. As in the past, 
however, rank-and-file union members 
will vote without too much regard for 
the advice of their leaders. Union work- 
ers do not follow their leaders as loyally 
at the polls as they do on picket lines. 

The labor line-up, appeared to be 
taking this shape: 

John L. Lewis was expected to sup- 
port any Republican, except Senator 
Taft. Mr. Lewis reportedly preferred 
Speaker Joseph W. Martin, Jr., but he 
also has been friendly toward Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York. 

Philip Murray almost surely will back 
the Democratic candidate, although he 
has withheld preconvention support from 
Truman in the faint hope that another 
candidate will be chosen. Some of Mr. 
Murray’s aides have been hinting that 
the CIO might decline to endorse any 
presidential candidate and concentrate 
on congressional races in an effort to de- 
feat supporters of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

William Green probably will support 
Mr. Truman, if the President is nomi- 
nated, but some others in the AFL top 
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—Acme 
TRAINMEN‘S WHITNEY 
For Truman—a change of heart 


command are in the Republican camp. 
The AFL officially is not likely to endorse 
any presidential candidate, but will de- 
vote its energies to congressional contests. 
Daniel J. Tobin, head of the AFL 
Teamsters, has been chairman of the 
Democratic Labor Committee in previous 
campaigns. This time he has not rushed to 
endorse Mr. Truman, but probably will 
do so after the Democratic Convention. 
William L. Hutcheson, president of 
the Carpenters, on the other hand, is 
expected to be one of the top AFL leaders 
on the Republican side. He has headed 
Republican labor drives in the past. 
Walter P. Reuther, head of the large 
CIO United Auto Workers, is critical of 





—Acme 
LONGSHOREMEN’S BRIDGES 
. . . Wallace support cost a job 





—Harris & Ewing 
CARPENTERS’ HUTCHESON 
For Republicans—top AFL backing 


the Republicans, Democrats and \M 
Wallace. Mr. Reuther favors the starting 
of a new farmer-labor party after thi 
year’s elections, but excluding Comm. 
nist followers now in the Wallace camp 
In the 1948 campaign, Mr. Reuther ma 
support Mr. Truman. 

Harry Bridges, of CIO's left wing, i 
defying Mr. Murray and official Cl0 
policy by supporting Mr. Wallace. M 
Bridges was removed as a regional dire- 
tor of the CIO because of this action, but 
he retains his job as president of th 
Longshoremen’s Union. 

A. F. Whitney, who in 1946 talked ¢ 
spending millions to defeat Mr. Truman 
now is supporting him publicly. Mr 





- ioe & Ewing 
COMMUNICATIONS’ BEIRNE 
. . . Truman support came early 
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Whitney was bitter toward the President 
after Mr. Truman broke the Railroad 
Trainmen’s strike in 1946. But now, Mr. 
Whitney is one of the few top labor lead- 
es to come out with an endorsement so 
early in the race. 

J. A. Beirne and his Communications 
Workers of America, an independent 
union of telephone workers, also are be- 
hind Mr. Truman. The union is the first 
national labor organization to take con- 
vention action endorsing the President. 





MR. LEWIS’S BID 
FOR PUBLIC SUPPORT 


John L. Lewis is out to sell the people 
his side of the story of the latest  soft- 
coal dispute. He is showing signs of 
worry over public reaction to another 
coal strike. 

In the past, Mr. Lewis has not been 
one to bother much about what the 
public thought of him. He accepted the 
fact that he was unpopular with large 
groups of the population. He shrugged 
off attacks made on him in Congress 
and in the press and apologized to no 
one for the way he ran his union. Now, 
however, he is paying well to court 
public opinion through an organized 
publicity build-up. 

Mr. Lewis has hired a public-relations 
firm to get the miners’ case to the people. 
Eight publicity men were assigned by 
this firm to handle press relations for 
current negotiations with the operators. 
This is an unusual and expensive way 
for a union to tell its story. 

Mr. Lewis, himself, is deploring the 
thought of a coal strike. In a recent 
press conference, he conceded that an- 
other strike in the mines would be a 
serious thing. In other years, he has 
contended that undue emphasis was 
placed on the effects of coal stoppages, 
just to bring pressure on the union. Now, 
he goes so far as to say “our whole 
economy, the prosperity of our people and 
our national and world prestige” depend 
upon an adequate supply of coal. He 
conceded also that the economy “should” 
be functioning without « strike this year. 

The miners’ leader talks like a man who 
wants to avoid a strike. At the same time, 
he is trying to place full blame upon the 
operators for the strike that may come. 

Extension of the contract beyond 
the expiration date of June 30, to permit 

er bargaining, also has }-cen offered 
by Mr. Lewis as a gesture to public opin- 
ion. In the past, Mr. Lewis usually has 
refused to extend his contract indei aitely. 
Conditions attached to his offer, however, 
were rejected by operators early in the 
negotiations. Mr. Lewis said his miners 
would return to the job on July 6, after 
their vacation period, only if the operators 
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Setting the Pace 
Fo Tomorrow ¢ 






FOR RESULTS IN RESEARCH 


« «count on Martin! The Navy’s Martin 
Mercator (above) is a development of Martin 
research in jet propulsion. Other projects 
include rocketry, plastics, television and 
supersonic speeds. When you look to the 
future, look to Martin! 


FLEXIBLE FUEL TANK 


... the Martin Mareng cell . . . fits in wing 
like a football bladder, Manufactured under 
license by U. S. Rubber, Mareng cells in- 
crease dependability, reduce maintenance of 
Martin 2-0-2 airliners. From them, Martin 
developed America’s first self-sealing fuel 
tanks. 





AMONG THE ADVANTAGES 


...0f the Martin 2-0-2 airliner is the tricycle 
landing gear, which keeps plane level on 
ground, ends walking “uphill.” And thanks 
to the 2-0-2’s wide center of gravity range, 
passengers may sit wherever they wish, 
loading problems are ended. Count on Mar- 
tin engineering for the big advances in 
tomorrow’s planes! 


MIGHTY MISSILE 


...is the Navy’s Martin-built Neptune-class 
rocket. These rockets will reach speeds of 
8,500 ft. per second—will soar 235 miles 
into the ionosphere, nearly twice as high as 
the V-2. The President’s Air Policy Com- 
mission recommends intensified research and 
development in this field. 


AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Marvinol resins (Martin 
Chemicals Division) ® Martin 2-0-2 airliners ¢ 
Advanced military aircraft ® Aerial gun turrets. 
DEVELOPERS OF: Rotary wing aircraft (Martin 
Rotawings Division) ® Mareng fuel tanks (li- 
censed to U. S. Rubber Co.) © Honeycomb con- 
struction material (licensed to U. S. Plywood 
Corp.) ® Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 
{in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace and 
build better living in many far-reaching flelds, 


f 


GO PLACES . . . FAST! 


Real careers are now open in aviation. Elee- 
tronics, rocketry, meteorology, photography 

. . these are just some of the fields open 
to forward-looking young men. Ask at your 
Air Force, Navy or Marine recruiting office. 





TOUGH OLD EAGLE! 


From 1918 until the mid-twenties, this 
Martin ‘‘MB-2” bomber was ‘standard with 
the Army. Using these planes, in 1921 
General ‘Billy’? Mitchell sank the captured 
German battleship “Ostfriesland” to prove, 
prophetically, the devastating potential of 
airpower. Great in its day, it pointed the way 
to today’s and tomorrow’s Martin aircraft. 





PAMPERED PASSENGERS 


... are the rule on luxurious Martin 2-0-2 
airliners. Advanced soundproofing, warm- 
wall heating, adjustable seats with built-in 
pillows, large non-fogging windows—it’s no 
wonder air travelers prefer the Martin 2-0-2! 
The Glenn L. Martin Co., Baltimore 3, Md. 


@ 





AIRCRAFT 


Builders of Dependable Aircrafe Since 1909 





Air Power to Save the Peace 
Air Transport to Serve It 
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Business girls want comfort in the office. You 
want efficiency. Both needs are answered with 
Harter posture chairs. Every model is fully ad- 
justable by the occupant to her own figure. 


Harter’s curved-to-fit back rest provides correct 
| 


posture support and all-day comfort. 

Ask your Harter posture chair dealer for a 
free trial. He'll gladly let one of the girls in 
your office use a Harter posture chair for 10 
days’ trial— without obligation. 


HARTER 


SU CeO Ese RTC RVC A 


POSTURE CHAIRS - STEEL CHAIRS 


FREE! Write for illustrated booklet, “Posture Seating Makes 
Sense.” Harter Corporation, 406 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
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435 Parker Avenue 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


Dayton 1, Ohio 

















MERCOID AUTOMATIC CONTROLS 


USED ON ALL TYPES OF OIL BURNERS. STOKERS 
AND OTHER AUTOMATIC HEATING EQUIPMENT 
ALSO USED FOR REFRIGERATION AND VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIAL APPLICATIONS ALL MERCOID 
CONTROLS ARE EQUIPPED WITH SEALED MER- 
CURY CONTACT SWITCHES. THEY CANNOT BE 
AFFECTED BY DUST. DIRT OR CORROSION. FOR 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE, SPECIFY MERCOID 
CONTROLS. THEY ARE BUILT TO ENDURE 









THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4201 BELMONT AVENUE + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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agreed to put into effect Mr. Lewis, 
pension and welfare-fund programs, 

The welfare issue is being made th 
major point of the dispute by Mr. Lewis 
in an effort to arouse public sympathy fy; 
the miners. This was recognized by th; 
operators when they agreed early in nego, 
tiations to continue their payments to the 
welfare fund on the basis of 10 cents fo; 
each ton of coal mined. The operatos 
agree to the principle of a pension an 
other benefits, but object to the size of 
payments demanded by Mr. Lewis. 

A mediation conference called } 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliatio, 
Service was attended by Mr. Lewis, in 
another change of strategy. Last March 
when invited to a similar meeting, M 
Lewis declined to go, although he sen 





ee, 





—Acme 
JOHN L. LEWIS 
. @ new interest in the public 


several assistants. This time he showed 
up in person. 

In these ways Mr. Lewis is indicating 
that he cares more than he former 
did about public opinion. Government 
officials, however, are not taking thi 
new Lewis attitude as a sign of weak 
ness. They are proceeding on the 
sumption that he intends to strike, ba 
ring a last-minute settlement of the per 
sion and welfare issue. 

The Government's strategy in tle 
current dispute has been different, to 
This time, the Government appeared t0 
be moving faster to invoke injunctiol 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Ad 
against Mr. Lewis. In so doing, it ws 
giving the mine leader an opportunil) 
to show that he would bow to publi 
opinion by obeying an injunction. 
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Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Third round of price increases is definitely under way. It's confirmed by 
big companies in major industries. It goes with the third round of wage raises. 

Automobiles are going up in price. Markups have been made by Ford, Nash, 
Packard. General Motors has raised truck prices. Rise is 8 to 10 per cent. 

Tractors, farm equipment also are on the way up in price. International 
Harvester is raising tractor prices after. earlier reductions. Other farm- 
equipment producers will follow suit. Increases are about 10 per cent. 

Electrical appliances are to cost more, too. General Electric gave up an 
attempt to cut prices and has announced increases. Others will string along. 

These are just examples of a general trend. They reflect increased costs 
of production flowing from wage increases, higher material prices, higher rates 
for freight. Most producers of durable goods find that costs are rising. 











Basic costs of production give little indication of stabilizing. 

Building materials are continuing to rise in price, led by lumber. 

Freight rates are due for another boost late this Summer or in the autumn. 

Coal prices will have to ge higher in any settlement with John L. Lewis. 

Steel industry probably will be forced to give a wage increase. Higher 
wages for steelworkers almost certainly will lead to higher prices for steel. 











Net result is likely to be another full turn in the inflation cycle. It 
means more markups in almost all heavy industries, in most durable products. 


Demand for goods, however, is not affected much by rising price trends. 

Electrical equipment is selling in record volume, despite higher prices. 

Automobile companies can't even begin to satisfy the demand for cars. 

Building boom shows no signs of slowing. See page 22 for more details. 

How long this process can continue is anybody's guess. Booming output and 
record sales apparently will carry through this year and into 1949. As long as 
personal incomes rise and as long as credit is easy to get, demand for goods 
promises to be high. Consumer incomes are still high and rising. 











Commodity prices have bounced back close to the level of mid-January, 
when a break in farm prices dented the postwar trend. Among foods, beef and 
spring lamb prices are substantially above a year ago; butter and cheese are up; 
so are some fruits and vegetables. Wool and hides also are getting higher prices. 
Cost of living is not due to drop in the months ahead. A rise is likely. 


There are signs, however, of slackened business in some fields. 

Beauty shops are doing 11 per cent less business than a year ago. That 
probably is due in part to new home appliances, as well as to rising costs. 

Cleaning and dyeing plants report a 9 per cent drop in business. 

Laundries are off 2 per cent from a year ago in business volume. 

Motion-picture industry is troubled by a decline in movie attendance. 

Night clubs are attracting considerably smaller attendance. 

Some vacation spots, mostly higher priced, report fewer 1948 customers. 

Smaller demand also is reported for textiles, shoes, men's suits, shirts 
and some women's wear. High prices are said to be responsible. For the most 
part, these are only spotty weaknesses in a generally strong trend. Nothing yet 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 


indicates that the boom is heading into any serious obstacle or trouble. 


Inflation's course, the trend in prices, wages, production and credit, is 
not to get any interference from Government. Competition, bargaining, private 
decisions are to govern the direction of the U.S. economy from here on out. 

Congress is giving a free hand to the market place and to the judgment of 
business in guiding the direction of the boom, the course of inflation. 

Controls are pretty well gone and there is no disposition to restore them. 

Allocation of materials is confined to a handful of scarce commodities. 

Consumer credit, installment buying, is under no Government pressure. 

Price control is a thing of the past. So is consumer rationing. 

Wage rates are left to bargaining between unions and managements. 

Everything is being allowedc to work itself out. The economic machine is 
running loosely and will be permitted to continue to operate that way. Just 
where it eventually will lead the country is another matter of guesswork. 








Inventory buying by business shows a number of Signs of prudence. 

Wholesale inventories are reported by Commerce Department to have dropped 
in April, from March. Declines were concentrated in foods, shoes, chemicals. 
. Manufacturers' inventories are being maintained, but are not increasing. 

Retail inventories showed a moderate gain from March through April. But 
retail-store stocks are smaller in relation to sales than before the war. 

All this suggests that business is not indulging in much speculation in 
inventories. Inventory speculation is cited as a major cause of the business 
setbacks that occurred in 1920-21 and in 1937. Business now is more cautious. 














Rate making by railroads, trucks, water lines is not to change because of 
the Bulwinkle bill, which has become law-over President Truman's veto. 

Rates for freight and passenger service will continue to be made as usual, 
subject to the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Rate agreements among carriers, arrived at by rate conferences or rate 
bureaus, are not to be disturbec by the action of any Government agency. 

What the Bulwinkle bill really does is to give specific approval to rate- 
making practices that have developed through the years, with ICC consent. ICC, 
however, now gets a bit more authority to Supervise rate conferences. 








Railroads, trucking lines, pipe lines, barge lines do get exemption from 
antitrust prosecution when they engage in joint rate making through agreement. 
Antitrust actions against Southern and Western railroads actually caused 
the Bulwinkle bill to be passed. The impression was that, if railroads lose 
these suits, rate-making conferences by all carriers would be prohibited. 
Congress Simply tried to clarify carriers' positions in the new law, to 
assure them that the practices they had been following can be continued. 
Support for the Bulwinkle bill came not only from railroads and other car- 
riers. Government regulatory agencies and shippers also favored it. The veto 
by Mr. Truman amounted to White House support of the Justice Department against 
shippers, carriers and other agencies in a dispute on transport policy. 





The new law does not mean that railroads now are free to raise rates at 
will. It doesn't necessarily mean that one region can get more favorable rates 
than another region. ICC still is charged with seeing that rates are fair. 

Rate conferences between different types of carrier--railroads and truck 
lines, railroads and barge lines or pipe lines--are prohibited. 


Air parcel post, a new form of postal service, is about to be set up. 
Basic purpose is to provide air-package service to communities not now 

served by air express. It probably means revenue to "feeder" air lines. 
Service can begin three months after the new law is enacted. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Price increases are spreading as busi- 
ness pays higher wages and the 
U.S. gives more dollars to Europe. 

Wholesale prices rose to 164.9 on 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in- 
dex for the week ended June 12, 
only 0.4 per cent below the January 
17 peak. Food prices were only 1 
per cent below January. Industrial 
goods were above their January 
level. 

Metals and metal products now aver- 
age as high as before the cut in steel 
prices on May 1. Plumbing equip- 
ment—chiefly heating boilers and 
radiators—rose 5 per cent in the 
week ended June 12. 

Tallow prices rose 4 cents a pound at 
wholesale, the result of demand for 
export and from U.S. soap manu- 
facturers. The Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration up to June 14 
had authorized expenditures of $7,- 
700,000 for inedible fats and oils. 

Basic commodity prices rose to 331 
on the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
index on June 16, a new high since 
February. Steers rose to $35.75 per 
100 pounds, a new record. 

Wage increases, spreading since the 
General Motors settlement, are 
causing industry to reverse price 
cuts made earlier. Electrical- 
equipment prices, cut twice this 
year, are being marked up follow- 
ing a wage increase. Auto prices are 
under pressure as wages increase. 

The export drain, financed by the 
Government, is adding to pressures. 

Government grants and loans, as 
shown by the top chart, jumped to 
a rate of $5,600,000,000 per year 
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in the first quarter of 1948. Grants 
were the largest since late in 1945. 


The export surplus of goods and 


services, down to a rate of $7,600,- 
000,000 in the first quarter from 
$11,200,000,000 in 1947, is to rise 
for the rest of 1948 as exports climb 
faster than imports. 


The boom in exports now leans more 


gifts. 
three 


upon Government 
and loans financed 


heavily 
Grants 


fourths of the export surplus in the 
first quarter of 1948, against about 
one fourth in late 1947 and a half, 
on the average, in 1946 and 1947. 
Reserves of gold and dollars are criti- 
cally low for most countries. U. S. 
owns 60 per cent of the world’s gold. 


Russia, Britain and Switzerland 
have 20 per cent, leaving only 20 
per cent for the rest of the world. 

Spending of foreign gold and dollars 
slackened to a rate of $1,600,000,- 
000 per year in the first quarter, 
smallest since late 1946. Some coun- 
tries were unable to keep up their 
spending rate. Others, having re- 
serves, may have put off spending to 
see what could be had free from the 
U.S. 

Imports, at a $10,000,000,000 rate in 
the first quarter, supplied the largest 
portion of the dollars needed to 
finance exports. In April, however, 
merchandise imports slumped 21 
per cent. 


Import gains are sure to be resumed. 


Since January, 1947, output rose 30 
per cent in France, 21 in the Neth- 
erlands, 18 in Norway, 13 in Den- 
mark, 12 in Britain, 8 in Belgium. 


U.S. production, at virtual capacity 


in January, 1947, has risen little 
since then. 


Factory output rose to 201 on the in- 


dicator below in week ended June 
12. That compares with 199.5 the 
previous week, 202 at the March 
peak, and 196 in January, 1947. 


Plans of business to spend a record 


amount for new plant and equip- 
ment in 1948 were about the same 
in May as in January. 


Main support to business activity has 


been the big demand for goods in 
the U.S. As the boom wears on, 
however, business activity will be- 
come more vulnerable to future cuts 
in Government spending for foreign 
aid and national defense. 
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GOVERNMENT'S BIGGEST SURPLUS 


Little Chance of Tax Cut or Increase in ‘49 


When books close June 30 on 
the 1948 fiscal year, Government 
will show a record surplus. 

Modest surplus appears likely 
to occur in 1949 fiscal year, 
which begins July 1. 

If so, Congress probably will 
not raise taxes in 1949. Nor is 
another general tax cut likely. 
Broad administrative changes in 
tax laws, however, are being 
planned for next year. 


Taxes, after all, are not likely to be 
increased in 1949. This is the meaning 
of the budget outlook as the Govern- 
ment nears the turn of the fiscal year. 

Judging by present spending plans, 
taxes at current levels will produce a 
record budget surplus for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, and should produce a 
modest surplus for the new fiscal year, 
beginning July 1. Until recently, it had 
appeared that Congress might have to 
find new revenue sources to make ends 
meet in the new fiscal year. 

Here, in more detail, is the budget 
prospect: 

For the 1948 fiscal year, ending 
June 30: 

Income of the Government should 
reach $44,000,000,000. This is $1,200,- 
000,000 less than Mr. Truman forecast 
last January in the budget prepared by 
Budget Director James E. Webb. The tax 
cut voted by Congress last April cost 
about $600,000,000 in this fiscal year. 
Also, the budget appears to have over- 
estimated revenue from taxes and surplus- 
property sales by about $600,000,000. 

Outgo, for ordinary purposes, is esti- 
mated at $36,500,000,000, again $1,200,- 
000,000 less than Mr. Webb’s January 
estimate. Foreign-aid and _ public-works 
spending is behind schedule. 

To this spending estimate, however, 
must be added $3,000,000,000 which 
Congress ordered the Treasury to set 
aside out of the current year’s budget 
surplus to be applied toward the first 
years operation of the European Recov- 
ery Program. The idea was to borrow 
against the big surplus for fiscal 1948 so 
that the tax cut would not run the Gov- 
ernment into the red in the 1949 fiscal 
year. This is merely a bookkeeping de- 
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vice, but it will affect the official budget 
outcome for both this year and next. 

With this $3,000,000,000 added in, 
total spending for the year is estimated 
at $39,500,000,000. 

Surplus, on a budget basis, should run 
about $4,500,000,000. That figure al- 
lows for the ERP set-aside. Without that, 
the surplus would be around $7,500,000,- 
000, which is the figure forecast by 
Mr. Webb’s budget last January. 

Even at $4,500,000,000, the surplus 
for the year would be the biggest ever 
recorded by the Government. 

For the 1949 fiscal year, beginning 
July 1, it is more difficult to measure 
income and outgo. At best, only rough 
estimates can be given. As things stand, 
here is the outlook: 

Income is likely to be at least $40,900,- 
000,000. This is $3,600,000,000 less 
than Mr. Webb’s budget showed last 
January. Actually, the tax cut alone 
will cost considerably more than that in 
revenue. However, it appears that Mr. 
Webb, in figuring the amount that the 
old tax rates would produce, underesti- 
mated the general level of business that 





would prevail during the new fiscal 
year. Government revenue from. tax 
collections rises and falls with the state 
of business. 

Outgo, for the official records, is likely 
to run about $39,000,000,000, or $700.. 
000,000 less than Mr. Webb’s January 
estimate. Actual spending probably will 
reach $42,000,000,000, but $3,000. 
000,000 must be subtracted for the ERP 
set-aside, to be paid out of the surplus 
for the 1948 fiscal year. 

Surplus, thus, is expected to be about 
$1,900,000,000. 

Except for the ERP set-aside, this 
budget situation would produce a deficit 
of $1,100,000,000 at the end of the fiscal 
year on June 30, 1949. The prospect of 

. such a deficit might have been enough 
to start Congress looking for new sources 
of revenue during the session that begins 
next January. As it is, Congress probably 
will be satisfied to leave tax rates at cur- 
rent levels, even though it is only a book- 
keeping device that promises to keep the 
Government in the black. 

Economies forced by Congress also 
help brighten the budget outlook. Econ- 
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BUDGET DIRECTOR WEBB 
... tax cuts and a business boom affected his estimates 
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aay forces in Congress, headed by Rep- 
satative Taber (Rep.), of New York, 
gd Senator Bridges (Rep.), of New 
fampshire, chairman of the appropria- 
‘ions committees, have reduced nearly 
wery one of the appropriation requests 
aubmitted by executive agencies. 

Despite these cuts, Congress is to fall 
gr short of the economy goal it set for 
self. Four months ago, Congress voted 
to put a limit of $37,200,000,000 on Gov- 
emment spending in the 1949 fiscal year. 
Actually, the Government now is ex- 
pected to spend about $5,000,000,000 
more than that. 

New defense and foreign-aid programs, 
adopted by Congress since the economy 
goals were set for the year, account for 
most of this difference. 

Defense spending, with new programs 
ded in, may reach $13,300,000,000. 
Congress originally intended to cut Mr. 
Truman’s estimate of $11,000,000,000. 

Foreign aid, including ERP, is ex- 
pected to cost at least $7,300,000,000. 
This, again, is higher than Mr. Truman’s 
original estimate, which Congress had 
expected to reduce. 

These two items alone represent 55 per 
cent of the amount that Congress had 
et for the total of federal spending. 

Veterans’ programs, not counting any 
insurance refunds, are likely to cost 


wound $6,000,000,000, a little less than 
Mr. Truman’s estimate. For details on the 
insurance situation, see page 19. 
Interest on the public debt, a fixed 
charge, is estimated at $5,250,000,000. 
Here are four iterss that add up to 








SENATOR BRIDGES & REPRESENTATIVE TABER 


$31,850,000,000. They do not touch the 
ordinary operation of Government, yet 
they come within $5,350,000,000 of the 
spending limit that Congress originally 
set for itself. Thus, with big new outlays 
for defense and foreign aid, Congress has 
had little opportunity to keep within its 
budget goal. 

These figures help to show why, even 
with an estimated income of nearly $41,- 
000,000,000, it has taken some economiz- 
ing by Congress and a $3,000,000,000 
bookkeeping device to produce the pros- 
pect of keeping the Government out ol 
the red in the new fiscal year. 

Tax changes, assuming this budget 
prospect materializes, are likely to be con- 
fined to administrative revisions of the 
revenue laws. 

A tax increase, unless war scares 
push military spending still higher, does 
not seem to be in the cards. 

If the budget does get out of balance 
because of higher spending, Congress 
may be inclined to increase corporate 
taxes, either by raising the regular rates 
or by reviving the excess-profits tax. Con- 
gress would not want to make up a defi- 
cit by taking away the tax reduction al- 
ready given to individual taxpayers. 

If the budget were to be thrown out of 
balance by a business setback, Congress 
would not raise taxes. In that case, Con- 
gress would be likely to prefer deficit 
financing, since a tax increase would be 
deflationary. 

A tax cut on any broad scale also is 
improbable in 1949. Both individuals and 
corporations probably will have to wait 
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‘EXCUSE US IF WE SEEM 
A LITTLE WORRIED‘ 


until 1950 or later for any substantial new 
tax relief. 

Tax overhauling gets first place on 
Congress’s tax calendar. The purpose of 
these changes, wnen they come, will be 
to straighten out some troublesome points 
of present law, not to provide any gen- 
eral tax relief. Nevertheless, these tax 
plans are important to many businesses 
and individuals. 

Stock options to employes probably 
will be relieved of the stiff tax rules that 
now apply. Congress and the Treasury 
are at odds over how far to go in grant- 
ing this relief. Some change in the stock- 
option rule, however, is almost sure to 


. get a place in any revision of tax laws. 


Excise changes wil! be considered, but 
budget prospects probably will rule out 
any wholesale reductions. 

Estate tax laws may be overhauled, 
with the idea of making them easier on 
taxpayers. 

Averaging of business losses, for tax 
purposes, will get attention. Carry-for- 
ward of losses may be extended from a 
two-year period to five years, and carry- 
back shortened from two years to one 


year. 
Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Code, which imposes penalty _ taxes 


against corporations found to be accumu- 
lating improper amounts as reserves, may 
be eased. Many members of Congress 
want to put the burden of proof on the 
Treasury. The law now puts the burden 
of proof on the corporation. 

These are samples of the kind of tax 
changes that will get wide support in 
Congress when long-range revisions are 
voted. The trouble, as Congress already 
has discovered, is that any comprehensive 
tax reform is bound to be costly in reve- 
nue. This means that tax reform prob- 
ably will not be voted in a single bill, 
but will be stretched out over a period 
of years. 
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EMERSON- ELECTRIC 


Reduce fatigue-loss and im- 

prove morale in your office, factory 
or institution by keeping the air 
in motion. 
Many production and institution 
managers have increased efficiency 
with the aid of dependable Emerson- 
Electric Air Circulators and Exhaust 
Fans. A continuous flow of air is 
stimulating, healthfully refreshing— 
good business. 


Get the Facts... 
Ask your electrical supplier to show 
you the efficient and economical 
Emerson-Electric Fans best suited to 
your particular air-moving needs. Or 
write for free Exhaust and Ventilating 
Bulletin No. T-91. 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 4, 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT, in figuring overtime 
pay, treat as an overtime premium the 
extra pay to your employes for working 
Saturdays, Sundays or other irregular 
hours. The Wage-Hour Administrator, fol- 
lowing a Supreme Court decision, revises 
an earlier interpretation that permitted 
employers to count extra pay for working 
undesirable hours as part of overtime pay 
for work in excess of 40 hours a week. 
This new rule, under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, applies after July 1. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a rule, be required 
to bargain with an international union 
that acts in behalf of a local union whose 
officers refuse to file non-Communist affi- 
davits under the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
National Labor Relations Board rules in 
one case that an international union, 
which has complied with filing require- 
ments, may not act in behalf of a non- 
complying union in petitioning for cér- 
tification as bargaining agent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN import, duty free, into the 
U.S. scrap iron, scrap steel and non- 
ferrous metals until July 1, 1949. The 
President signed into law a bill extend- 
ing until that date suspension of imports 
duties on these metals. 


* * * 


YOU CAN also import, duty free, 
standard newsprint paper and paper 
rolls from 9 to 15 inches in width. The 
President signs another bill continuing 
this duty exemption until July 1, 1949. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, on behalf of an institu- 
tional investor, buy more than the usual 
limit of the Government’s Series F and G 
savings bonds. The Secretary of the 
Treasury announces that certain institu- 
tional investors, from July 1 through July 
15, may buy above the limit of $100,000 
a year on the two series combined. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, in seeking an excess- 
profits tax relief under Section 722 of 
the Internal Revenue Code, count on a 
more liberal interpretation of the “push- 
back rule.” The Excess Profits Tax Coun- 
cil outlines thi: more liberal interpreta- 
tion in issuing a series of memorandums 
on the push-back principle. 


and administrative decision 


YOU CANNOT expect to be allow 
an income tax deduction for your legj 
expenses in protecting title to a paten, 
A circuit court of appeals upholds ¢, 
U.S. Tax Court in its finding thy 
expenses of this kind are capital expen 
tures, and may not be deducted as by. 
ness expenses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information about pp 
cedures in doing business with Gemma 
firms and individuals from a pamphk 
just issued by the Office of Internal Trad 
of the Commerce Department. Th 
pamphlet, entitled “Trading with Pog. 
war Germany,” outlines for American ¢. 
porters and importers foreign-trad 
procedures and military regulations j 
Germany. Copies may be obtained for} 
cents from field offices of the Departmen 
or from the Superintendent of Doc 
ments, Washington 25, D. C. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid a penalty fx 
failure to file an’ income tax retum 
merely because someone failed to mail; 
return that you had made out. The Ta 
Court refuses to waive a penalty in ox 
case where a taxpayer said he prepare 
his return and left it with his secretary 
mail. The Court decides that this was nt 
proof of filing the return. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as a subcontracw 
whose profits under a war contract hat 
been found by the Government to k 
excessive, expect to get a federal cout 
to hear your case unless you first har 
sought relief in the Tax Court. The Si 
preme Court, in upholding the consti 
tionality of the Renegotiation Act, mk 
that subcontractors who failed to ask the 
Tax Court to review their cases have w 
right to present issues of coverage atl 
amounts of excessive profits to federl 
district courts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now treat the action of! 
regional director of the NLRB, in ct 
tifying a union as a collective-bargair 
ing agent, as having the full force of: 
certification approved directly by tt 
Board. NLRB’s formal grant of this # 
thority to its regional directors is 
tained in a description of its organizatit 
just published by the agency. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus co 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wo 
Report, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mater 
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22 Strikes and labor violence are suddenly spreading again. Outbreaks show up 
not only in Western Europe, but in the Far East as well. Moscow's hand is seen 
behind a number of the labor troubles. 

French strikes and rioting spread out from Communist nests in the central 
and southern sections of the country. Labor's six-month truce with the Schuman 
Government was over on June 1. Wage demands are insistent, since attempts to 
turn prices downward have not succeeded. 

Italian labor, particularly in the Communist hotbeds in the north, also 
seems to be Spoiling for a scrap. There already have been strikes in Turin. 

Belgian strikes have spread from automobile factories and telephone-equip- 
ment makers to steel and metalworxers. 

Simultaneous outbreaks in key countries look like more than coincidence. 

Across the map, -n Southern India, authorities trace labor troubles and 
strikes to Communist agitation. Indian difficulties breed the Communist virus. 

In Malaya, there is most serious trouble.- Malaya is turned upside down by 
a Spreading wave of gangsterism and killing, directed mainly at European manag- 
ers of plantations and mines. British officials suspect Communist inspiration. 
Chinese and Indian labor in Malaya is very restless. Strikes are frequent. 

Southeast Asia must seem to the Kremlin a likely spot for stirring up trou- 
ble. Food and clothing still are scarce, prices are high. Wages seem low to 
workers. New unions are springing up. Hold of the Europeans is more uncer- 
tain than before the war. Native governments are weak. 








>> Meanwhile, Russian trade activities in Asia are picking up..... 

From Pakistan, Russia has just agreed to buy 70,000 bales of cotton. In 
return, Russia will supply cotton cloth at "moderate" prices. 

In Siam, the Russians are talking big trade. Reports are that Russia 
offers to take unlimited quantities of rubber, tin and coconut oil. She will 
pay in sterling or geld, or will barter newsprint, coal and other commodities. 

The Siamese also are negotiating with Czechoslovakia. The Czechs, like the 
Russians, are chiefly interested in rubber and tin. 

In Singapore, Russian traders buy up rubber when possible. 

Adding the bits and pieces together, you get a picture of quickening Rus- 
Sian interest in Far Eastern business. Both labor and trade developments show it. 








>> But the Russian bloc isn't missing any bets in Western Europe, either. 
Communist propaganda feeds Western Europe the idea that the U.S. really 
cannot be relied on for long-term aid. Battling in the U.S. Congress over the 
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WORLD COMMERCE-INDUSTRY-- (Continued) 


dollar size of the European Recovery program is cited. ERP may be set for one 
year. But what about following years under a new Administration in the U.S.? 

This strikes Western European countries in a tender spot. 

Trend of thought in these countries is that the wise thing to do is to de- 
velop trade ties with Eastern Europe as much as possible. There are weighty 
economic arguments in favor. And the U.S. doesn't object. So it makes sense. 

Britain soon will be negotiating another trade deal with Russia. She just 
Signed one with Yugoslavia. The Netherlands decided to go ahead on a five-year 
agreement with Russia. Italy just signed up with Poland on a big trade pact. 

On both sides of the Iron Curtain, there's enthusiasm for strengthening 
trade links through a thickening web of bilateral agreements. Incidentally, 
nobody seems to be paying much attention to U.S. pleas for multilateral trade. 

Poland is especially active in lining up customers in the West. 

Just this year, Poland has set up trade deals with Britain, France, Sweden, 
Norway, the Netherlands, Italy. Denmark and Switzerland were covered earlier. 

The new Czech regime is actively promoting trade with the West, also. 

Russia, uSing her grain and fodder as a lever, has lined up many Western 
countries as customers. The Soviets this year will again have surplus grain. 

Point to remember is that this season the need in Western Europe for Rus- 
sian grain will be much less. Russian timber and fodder will be more important. 

Need in the West for Polish coal is less. But Polish meat, sugar and dairy 
products will find plenty of customers, if prices are right. 

Different products, therefore, are likely to appear on bargaining lists, as 
conditions return closer to normal. 



































>> Western Europe is making real progress back to normal in the food line. 
Grain crops this summer will be just about at the prewar level. 
Potatoes, beans and peas will be above prewar, the way things look now. 
But supplies of meat, dairy products and fruits still lag. 
Population of Western Europe has grown 8 per cent since 1938. 
So prewar levels of production aren't enough any more. But crops do show 
marked progress over last year's dismal] harvests. 














>> Prewar conditions in European coal markets are returning, too. 

A surplus of lower-quality coal is beginning to show up. 

The British are finding that their customers on the Continent want all the 
quality coal they can get but are getting fussy about taking poorer coal. 

This puts Britain on the spot since the big increase in production this 
year and in stocks is in open-pit coal, which tends to be lower quality. 

The Poles, too, are finding that France, Italy and other customers are get- 
ting choosy about the coal they will take. Polish export coal is not high grade. 

What's happening is this: Western Europe can get plenty of low-grade U.S. 
coal "free" under ERP. Result: They want only better grades from neighbors in 
Europe. Possible upshot: The Economic Co-operation Administration may force 
them to use what Europe has to offer and cut down on U.S. purchases. 

But the real answer to the problem lies in jacking up Ruhr production. 
Much Ruhr coal is of the high-grade coking type everybody needs. 

Significance of this new fussiness about coal is that the ERP countries no 
longer are so desperately anxious about supplies. They can see ahead a little. 
New cockiness is a sign of recovery. 
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Life Around the World 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


How to be happy despite China's woes: 
Live in Hong Kong and profit by them 


HONG KONG 

HE BRITISH proudly describe Hong 

Kong as “the show window of the 
Empire.” To the traveler, the place pre- 
sents an idyllic picture of prosperity, 
order and stability in an Orient seething 
with political unrest, civil war and eco- 
nomic chaos. 

Business is booming. The people live 
ina world apart and regard with comfort- 
able detachment the troubles of those 
outside. The “Russian problem,” the strife 
in Palestine, even the civil war in neigh- 
boring China are little more than cocktail- 
hour topics in the Gloucester Hotel bar. 
Hong Kong is too busy turning a dollar— 
by every conceivable device—to be un- 
duly concerned. 

“Everyone in Hong Kong is a foreign- 
exchange expert,” a friend remarked the 
other day. That is only a slight exaggera- 
tion, for almost every coolie cat, quote the 
latest cross rate between the Chinese, 
Hong Kong and American dollars. The 
day’s gold price is of far greater interest 
than the weather report. 

Money-changers are all over the place. 
They have their own private guards, 
armed with rifles. Foreign exchange in 
millions of U.S. dollars that ordinarily 
goes to China is coming to Hong Kong. 
The money consists mainly of remittances 
that overseas Chinese—in America and 
elsewhere—send to their less fortunate 
relatives in China. The Nanking Govern- 
ment insists that the foreign: funds be 
converted at the official rate, which is 
about half the black-market rate. So, in- 
stead of sending their remittances directly 
to China, overseas Chinese send them to 
Hong Kong money-changers who are 
agents for efficient black-market syndi- 
cates. The syndicates’ agents in China pay 
the relatives in Chinese currency at the 
black-market rate. The Hong Kong 
money-changers sell the foreign exchange 
to traders at a premium, and everyone 
makes a profit except the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which loses $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000 U. S. in foreign exchange every 
year. 

One money changer, whose establish- 
ment is about as spacious and elaborate 
as a telephone booth, is supposed to have 
cleaned up at least $2,000,000 last year 
as the middleman in remittance deals. 

Smuggling competes with money- 
changing as one of Hong Kong’s leading 
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industries. Chinese smuggle exports to 
Hong Kong, and from Hong Kong they 
smuggle imports into China. This illegal 
trade runs into millions of dollars every 
month. Hong Kong authorities recently 
agreed to co-operate with the Chinese to 
combat smuggling, but they insist that 
it’s really none of their business; that it is 
a Chinese affair. The Chinese Government 
has been unable to cope with the illegal 
trade. 

Traders and industrialists, stifled by 
China’s fantastic inflation and Nanking’s 
maze of official red tape, are moving to 
Hong Kong, where regulations are at a 
minimum and the economy is relatively 
stable. The newspapers almost every day 
report the establishment of new businesses 
here. Industrialists, unable to get equip- 
ment and raw materials through China’s 
import barrier, are moving their plants to 
Hong Kong, where they can import all 
they wish as long as they have the foreign 
exchange. A Chinese Government official 
estimated “flight capital” from Shanghai 
to Hong Kong at no less than $10,000,000 
U. S. a month. 

Hong Kong presents itself to the 
strangers as a prosperous, clean and or- 
derly city. But behind that facade there is 
poverty surpassed only in the worst slums 
of Shanghai and Bombay. 


The population of Hong Kong has more 


than doubled since war’s end, with nearly 
2,000,000 crowded into quarters original- 











ly occupied by less than 800,000. In the 


. native quarter, families of 10 persons 


crowd into tiny cubicles, and coolies can 
afford nothing more than bed space in 
packed dormitories. Fifty thousand Chi- 
nese children are unable to enroll in the 
overcrowded schools. 

But, to the traveler from Shanghai, 
Saigon, Singapore or Batavia, Hong Kong 
is a haven of comfort, cleanliness and lush 
living. It is, however, one of the most 
overcrowded spots in the Orient. A room 
to oneself in a hotel is nonexistent, and 
the privilege of sharing a room with 
several strangers costs at least $4. Food 
is plentiful and excellent, but the prices 
are stiff. Almost anything that can be had 
in New York, London, Paris, Basel or 
Brussels can be had _here—including 
pasteurized milk (a rarity in the Orient), 
ice cream, canned delicacies, fresh fruits 
and_ vegetables, American cigarettes, 
American and British automobiles, as well 
as cameras, watches, fountain pens and 
typewriters from America, England, Italy, 
Switzerland and Germany. je. 


Europe’s glad hand 
out for Americans 


PARIS 

TOURIST RUSH such as has not been 

A seen since prewar days is in the mak- 

ing in Europe this summer. Travel agen- 

cies estimate that 450,000 Americans will 

visit the Continent this year, most of 
them during the summer months. 

The welcome mat is out all over Eu- 
rope, for American tourists mean Ameri- 
can dollars. Tourist spending this year 
will be a big factor in helping many coun- 
tries ease their dollar shortages. And 
American tourists are expected to spend 
more dollars per visit than they spent 
before the war. 

Prices, of course, are higher than pre- 
war prices all over Europe, and travel is 
more expensive. But there are few coun- 
tries where the American dollar will not 
buy more than it will in the U.S. Ameri- 
cans, as a result, are expected to take 
home with them substantial quantities of 
French perfumes, British woolens, Dan- 
ish silverware and Irish linen, among 
other items. 

A stimulus to this buying is the recent 
change in regulations of the U. S. Bureau 
of Customs, the effect of which is to per- 
mit American tourists returning from Eu- 
rope to bring in $400 worth of goods duty 
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free. Heretofore, duty has had to be paid 
on all purchases worth more than $100. 

Britain and several other countries have 
revised their rationing regulations to en- 
courage purchases by tourists. In Britain, 
for example, fine woolens, Scotch whisky 
and other goods reserved for export are 
rationed tightly to the British consumer. 
But Americans are permitted to buy un- 
limited quantities of such items if they 


_ pay for them with U.S. dollars. 


European countries are putting them- 
selves out in other ways to encourage 





Americans to come. Special priorities in 
reconstruction have been given to the 
tourist industry. Roads, railways and other 
transportation facilities have been re- 
stored. Hotels and pensions are extending 
services of prewar quality. Gasoline, 
scarce in most countries, usually is avail- 
able for Americans. 

In France, for example, the Govern- 
ment will allow American tourists a spe- 
cial allotment of 125 gallons of gasoline 
a month this summer if they bring their 
own cars to Europe. The old allotment 
was 150 gallons for three months. At the 
official exchange rate, gasoline in France 
costs tourists about 35 cents a gallon. 

Special reception festivals are being 
held in many countries to make Ameri- 
cans feel at home. Sweden has a number 
of local festivals scheduled, plus a na- 
tional Swedish-American Day for visiting 
Swedish-Americans. In Denmark, stu- 
dents from 27 nations are registering for 
special summer sessions in Danish schools. 

The Swiss are presenting their famous 
William Tell pastoral play at Interlaken 
from July 11 through September 12. The 
Swiss Federal Railroads are offering re- 
ductions up to 50 per cent for holiday 
season tickets. 

A music festival in Strasbourg to com- 





~ 


memorate the union of Alsace wit, 
France has been publicized for weeks, 
catch the interest of the American toy. 
ist. The British Travel Association is spop. 
soring a series of special tourist attraction, 
running right through the summer to th: 
end of October. 

The biggest difficulty for most Ameri 
cans this year is getting to Europe in the 
first place. Most ships are booked up long 
in advance, and accommodations in June 
and July can be obtained only if some. 
body else cancels a reservation. 

Plane passage is available now, by 
will be difficult to obtain in July. Aj 
travel between the U.S. and Europe j 
expected to be 25 per cent greater this 
summer than last. 

But, despite travel difficulties for those 
late in making up their minds, Europe js 
to see more Americans and more Ameri. 
cans are to see Europe this year than at 
any time in the last decade. 


Deadly playthings 
left by war in Britain 


LONDOX 

ARENTS AND TEACHERS are raising 4 

fuss because now, more than three 
years after V-E Day, ammunition stored 
along England’s highways and railways 
is still a threat to the safety of their 
children. 

These ammunition stocks are leftover 
from the war days, when Britain was the 
arms storehouse for many of the forces 
attacking the Axis from the west. Becaus 
Great Britain is a small island, it was 
hard to find space for big ammunition 
dumps without using land that wa 
needed urgently for other purposes. $0 
ammunition subdepots (ASD’s), each 
with a capacity of about 10,000 tons, 
were built along the highways and the 
railways. 

Despite warning signs and attempts ti 
provide guards, these ASD’s are proving 
to be a lure to children. There have been 
many accidents, some of them fatal, t 
inquisitive youngsters. 

Parents and teachers are writing lettes 
to Members of Parliament and to news 
papers about the hazards and the uw 
sightliness of the ASD’s. The feeling i 
that these rusting buildings of corrugated 
iron, with their dangerous contents 
should have been removed long ago. 

Actually, quite a little progress ba 
been made in that direction, although the 
English public doesn’t seem to realize it 
The British Army alone had more that 
2,000,000 tons of ammunition stored i 
England at the end of the war. About: 
fourth of this amount has been takes 
apart by the Ministry of Supply in orde 
to salvage the steel, brass and other mate 
rials it contained. Over 300,000 tons ha 
been taken far out to sea and dumped. 
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64,000 tons of munitions too dangerous 
for salvaging or dumping has been de- 
molished. That leaves well over 1,000,000 
tons still on hand. 

Disposing of these munitions is a tick- 
lish business. It can be undertaken only 
after careful inspection by experts. Safety 
devices on some of the shells and other 
explosives have corroded so that it is 
risky for even experts to handle them. 
Mass destruction of large stocks by det- 
onation is almost out of the question in 
this densely populated island. 

Even dumping in the ocean has its 
drawbacks. For some of the packages of 
munitions are not heavy enough to sink 
easily and, if left floating, would become 
hazards at sea and on the beaches. 

The disposal problem is complicated by 
the shrinkage in Britain’s armed forces. 
Most of the experts qualified to inspect 
and handle the ammunition heve left the 
services and gone back to civil life. And, 
with the forces hard put to get enough 
men for essential duties, it is impossible 
to post sentries at each of the remaining 
ASD’s. 

Getting rid of the ammunition is such 
a big job that it is being done under a 
priorities system. First attention is being 
given to ASD’s located near areas that 
are heavily populated. Next come those 
that stand on land that is needed for 
farming. Lowest priority is given to those 
whose removal will release land needed 
for forests and for public use. 

Shortage of railway cars complicates 
the problem further. The Government 
feels that cars should not be used to haul 
away surplus ammunition when they are 
needed for the important job of trans- 
porting coal. 

Now the services, while continuing to 
dispose of the ammunition as fast as they 
can, are passing part of the responsibility 
tor safety back to parents and teachers, 
with the request that children be doubly 
impressed with the dangers involved in 
playing with ammunition, For it will take 
a long time to clear all the ASD’s from 
England’s countryside. 
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ENGINEER WINS NEW LOCOMOTIVE 


HOLGER LARSEN OF GLENDIVE, MONT.—after 30 years of opening stea 
throttles—has just won a coveted seat in the cab of a sleek new Northern Pacif 
diesel. It’s 200 feet long, 6,000 horsepower strong ... it can hustle a mile-lo 
freight along at a mile a minute. Larsen’s streamlined engine is part of the N. 
expansion program, which includes a fleet of new diesels, new boxcars, ne 
coaches, new sleepers, new diners, new lounge cars, new rail, new roadbed, ne 
freighthouses. New, too, is the kind of service you'll find when you travel 
ship freight on the Northern Pacific Railway . . . Main Street of the Northwest 
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Gromyko View of What U.S. Wants... Mr. Forrestal 
To Head Princeton? . . . Dewey Search for Radio ‘It’ 


President Truman is altering his whole 
idea of campaign strategy for the 
autumn. The President intends now 
to conduct a barnstorming campaign 
rather than a front-porch campaign in 
seeking election. 


xk & & 


Mr. Truman is outmaneuvering his 
opponents in the South and at this 
time is in a position from which he 
cannot be dislodged by any forces 
now in sight. Nomination seems as- 
sured on the first ballot at the Demo- 
cratic Convention in July. 


x * 


Governor Thomas Dewey of New 
York made an intensive effort to 
cultivate his radio technique in an 
effort to get a feeling of warmth and 
friendliness into his voice. The Gover- 
nor in 1944 had left something of a 
feeling of coldness and harshness in 
radio speaking that didn’t win votes 
so readily. 


xk *& 


Senator Wayne Morse, of Oregon, 
gave Governor Dewey the advice that 
helped to shape his pre-Convention 
methods. On request, Senator Morse 
told Mr. Dewey that his one chance 
to make a comeback was to get out to 
the crossroads and talk to people in a 
way that would overcome the feeling 
that he was “cold and calculating.” It 
was his Oregon victory over Harold 
Stassen that gave Mr. Dewey his 
comeback chance. 


xk *& 


Col. Robert McCormick, Chicago 
publisher, tried his hand at engineer- 
ing a merger of Taft-Stassen strength 
in order to try to produce a quick 
band-wagon drive for the Ohio Sen- 
ator in the Republican Convention. 


xk 


Senator Robert Taft was concerned 
in the days just before the G.O. P. 
Convention by evidences that much 
delegate strength in the Ohio group, 
and in some other delegations pledged 
to him, really favored Senator John 
Bricker, of Ohio. The Bricker strength 
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was among§g delegates who figured that 
Senator Taft was not conservative 
enough or not “nationalistic”? enough 
on issues of foreign policy. 


x * 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg, of Mich- 
igan, gave little active encouragement 
to groups of party leaders who tried 
to build a pre-Convention following 
for him. Senator Vandenberg’s posi- 
tion was that only a real draft move- 
ment could draw him toward the 
White House at the age of 64. 


x* * * 
The Truman Cabinet at this stage 


contains no trained and tried political 
campaigners or top-ranking poli- 


ticians who can give the President 


help of a vital kind in the political 
campaign ahead. The Roosevelt Cab- 
inet of other years was filled by men 
skilled in political maneuvering and 
in campaigning. 


x ww 


Some jobs in the next Cabinet, con- 
ditioned on Republicans’ winning in 
November, were promised _ several 
times over by the time the G.O.P. had 
settled down to select its presidential 
candidate. The Vice Presidency also 
had been dangled before a number of 
individuals who controlled sizable 
numbers of Convention votes. 


x k *& 


James Forrestal, U.S. Defense Secre- 
tary, is being mentioned as the prob- 
able future president of Princeton 
University, whenever the present pres- 
ident retires. Secretary Forrestal, if he 
leaves the Cabinet at the end of this 
year, prefers to remain in some form 
of public service. 


xk * 


Henry Wallace, third-party candidate 
for President, is becoming slightly 
discouraged by evidence of waning 
interest in his movement. The Rus- 
sians have made it harder for him by 
taking a less aggressive line on issues 
of the kind that generate war scares. 
Mr. Wallace planned to build his 
strength on a desire for peace. 


Andrei Gromyko, Russia’s No. 1 rep. 
resentative in U.S., recently told 
George Marshall, U.S. Secretary of 
State, that Mr. Marshall is out of 
touch with popular opinion in U.S. 
when he resists efforts of the Russians 
to try again to get settlement of dif. 
ferences between the two countries, 
The Gromyko point was that Henry 
Wallace, in arguing for a new try at 
agreement, is nearer to the popular 
viewpoint. 


x *k * 


Joseph Stalin is able to purr, instead 
of to snarl, in part because of Russia’s 
big 1948 wheat crop soon to be ready 
for harvest. Russians now are able 
to promise Germans in their part of 
Germany a ration of 2,000 calories a 
day against an expected 1,800 calories 
for Germans in the Western zone. 


xk * 


John J. McCloy, World Bank presi- 
dent, remains unconvinced that a big 
loan to finance development in co- 
Ionial Africa will be profitable to any- 
body but British firms already en- 
trenched in that area. 


xk * 


Paul Hoffman, Administrator of aid 
to Europe, is discovering that Euro- 
pean nations are stepping up requests 
for consumer goods from U.S. and 
scaling down their requests for capital 
equipment. Those countries give some 
signs of viewing the aid program asa 
relief rather than a recovery program 
and want to get their share while the 
getting is good. Capital equipment 
usually involves loans. Consumef 
goods usually are gifts. 


x k * 


Averell Harriman, U.S. spokesman 
in Europe for the Marshall Plan, is 
discovering that the 16 co-operating 
European nations are ganging up 
against what they consider U.S. dit- 
tation. Normally, the 16 nations have 
plenty of differences. Now they't 
united in opposing U.S. ideas 
budget balancing, currency policies 
trade barriers, and stockpiling of stté 
tegic materials for this country. 
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